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Life—Simplified? 
(All rights reserved) 


In ages long past when the earth was a vast 
Hunting ground for our ancestors stocky, 
Those folk didn’t plow as so many do now: 
The soil was too confounded rocky. 


The air never rang with the nerve-racking clang 
Of a threshing machine or a reaper: 

When a man craved repose he proceeded to doze, 
Naught marred the bright dreams of the sleeper. 


When Maw said to Dad, “Come, now, Stone-jaw, me lad, 
Go fetch me some meat and I'll stew it.” 

Paw didn’t drive down to the market in town; 

He cornered a critter and slew it. 


If the victim showed fight and clawed Daddy a mite, 
Exposing his gizzard or ticker, 

Maw rescued the meat (for the kids had to eat!) 
And looked for another side-kicker. 


But if he got the bear, or whatever was there, 
Why, Pap sought the creek and went swimmin’; 
No servile man was the head of this clan— 

The labor was up to the women. 


The children of old were a joy to behold; 

They wore neither rompers nor binders. 

The question of chuck always found them in luck— 
Kids were born with a full set of grinders. 


The fare Stone Folks had was whatever old Dad 
Could impale on the point of his sticker; 
Whether fish, bird or beast, it was always a feast, 
And mastodon milk was their liquor. 


And they lived just as long (and were rather more 
strong) 

As do we with our hustle and hurry; 

While the things that they lacked you may pause and 
subtract 

From the causes Dawn Folk found for worry. 


—Eugene H. Pressey 
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The Trade Value of Alaska to the United States 


By HONORABLE JAMES WICKERSHAM 


It is a rather safe assumption that Honorable James Wickersham, Congr 
a, is our best posted man on affairs in that territory. e 
of American antiquities; his account of the Mounds of Sangamon County, I ‘ 
itor of the Smithsonian Reports for years and wrote a number of 


from Alz 


1884. He was assistant 


articles on ethnological subjects which were published in the American Antiquarian, 


onal Delegate 
een a student 
, appeared in 


He has alw 


Mr. Wick- 


i y ry: y -ssion but a student of jurisprudence and served as editor 
ersham is not only a lawyer by profession b ; t of juri \ g 
of the Alaska Territorial Reports and as United States district judge in Alaska for many yeane 
There was general approval throughout the Territory when he was named as Delegate trom 


Alaska. He compiled 


Alaskan Fur Trade 

“Raw furs were the first of the natural 
resources of Russian America to be ex- 
ploited by the Russian discoverers. In 
1799 the Czar granted the first charter to 
the Russian America Company, and with 
it a monopoly of the fur trade in the 
colony and the supreme control of its 
civil government. For more than 100 
years prior to 1867 the Russians confined 
their activities entirely to hunting the rich 
sea otter and fur seal along the coasts, 
though they purchaced land furs from the 
interior natives. It is estimated that the 
Russians took cut of Russian America be- 
tween 1745 and 1837 furs to the value of 
$44,584,000 and left the region quite bare 
of its most valuable stock. Russia made 
no effort to colonize the country with 
free settlers or to develop its fisheries 
or other natural resources. Its company 
Servants were generally convicts from 
Siberia, while its native hunters were im- 
pressed and poorly paid. When intensive 
hunting finally depleted the fur-bearing 
animals, the Russian Govarnment con- 
cluded the country was otherwise worth- 
less and sold it to the United States in 
1867 for $7,200,000. 

“When the flag of the United States 
was raised at Sitka on October 18, 1857, 
a crowd of vigorcus western Americans, 
filled with the ideas, genius, and energy 
of a free colonizing people came upon the 
scene. While the American and Russian 
military officials were engaged in arrang- 
ing the formalities for the transfer, a 
shrewd Baltimore merchant, who had ac- 
companied the American representative 
sent cut to take Possession of Alaska in 
the name of the United States, was 
closeted with the retiring governor of 
Russian America and before the cere- 
mony of transfer had closed that day, he 
had purchased the fleet of Russian ves- 
sels, formerly used in the Russian fur 
trade along the Alaska coast. 


“A Bibliography of Alaskan Literature” from which, at our request, he 

selected 100 titles for general reading on Alaska which were published in the Ax-I-D 
Excerpts and figures below appeared in the Congressional Re 

We regret that our space does not permit us to reproduce his 


t-Ax. 
d under date of May 18, 1932. 
statements in full.—Hditor. 


“In 1870 the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany secured the first United States lease 
of the fur-seal islands for a term of 20 
years; in 1890 the second 20-year lease 
was signed. In 1910 the government re- 
fused to grant another lease, but through 
its Department of Commerce entered into 
the control of this fur-seal business as a 
government monopoly, which it has con- 
ducted ever since in connection with the 
international claims of Canada, Japan, 
and Russia.” 

Value of Raw Furs From Alaska, 1868 to 
1931, Inclusive 


Value of | Value of 
Year Fur-Seal Other Total 
Skins Furs 
| | 
$708,734 $446.245 | $1,154,979 
653,118 446,245) 1,099,363 
188.126 446.245 | 634,371 
1,584,986 498.537 | 2,083,553 
1,231,580 | 719,393) 1,950,973 
1,439,307 | 565,023 2,004,330 
1,488,176 | 566,704 | 2,064.889 
1,402662! 573,486) 1,976,148 
857,203 | 627,058 | 1,484,261 
853,283 | 587,895| 1,441,178 
1,110,145 583,949 | 1,697,094 
2,451 954 608 755 | 3,060,709 
2,465,539 638,206 | 3,103,745 
| 2,167,172 675.859 | 2.843,041 
1,436,996 652,157 | 2,C89,063 
| 1,710.589 702 353 | 2,412.933 
1,454,650 792,735 | 2,247,385 
1,641,101 779,242 | 2,420,343 
1,£87,793 789,159 | 2,776,952 
1,716 476 812629} 2,529,105 
2,288,204 755,210, 3,053,414 
2,035,605 814,965 | 2,850,570 
| 1,673,757 817,587 | 2,491,344 
1,370 376 | 351235) 1,721,611 
1,018,184 j 872,993) 1,391,177 
584,680 | 373,519 | 958,199 
859,259 | 469,250) 1,328,509 
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Value of | Value of | 
Year | Fur-Seal | Other Total 
Skins Furs 
| | 

877,614 | 453,390 1,331,004 
872,454 313.657 | 1,186,111 
455,758 230,273 686,031 
474,340 167,577 | 641,917 
787,334 131,949 919,283 
1,282,096 | 233,858 1,515,954 
1,137,611 280,951 | 1,418,562 
1,160,306 | 277,756 1,438,062 
1,066,254 424,180 | 1,490,434 
620,940 164,996 | 785,936 
762,120 | 414,556 | 1,176,676 
787,006 151,690 $38,696 
851,427 268,552 1,119,979 
822,970 358,658 | 1,181,628 
1,147,663 | 537,162 1,684.825 
472,261 445,364 917,625 
432,231 | 370,519 892,750 
141,299 652,865 | 794,156 
68,265 695,635 763,900 
87,230 677,051 764,281 
90,000 429,950 519,950 
200,828} 931,771 | 1,132,599 
385.572 1,064,249 1,449,821 
2,489,470 | 1,363,330 | 3,852.800 
439.859 | 1,390,000 1,820 839 
374.428 | 1,148,723 1,523,151 
257,030 | 871,694 1,128,724 
312,042 | 1,890,003 2,112,045 
212 357 | 1,794,875 2,007,232 
1,707,834 2,076 495 
2,415,621 | 2,755,381 
2,388,240 2,793,356 
2,699,707 4,189.263 
| 4,298,637 4,671,792 
4,513,853 4,802,105 
2,141,290 2,439 215 
*346,752 | 1,770,324 2,117,076 


Total..|60,368,489 |57,450,425 |117,818 914 


*Estimated. 
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her enormous coal fields and widespread 
gold, copper, and other mineral deposits, 
is the greatest and most promising min- 
eral region in continental United States. 
The following statement shows the an- 
nual gold production in Alaska from 
Placer and lode mines separately, from 


Total Mineral Production of Alaska, 
1867-1931 

“Alaska gold production began in 1880 
with the location of the first placer gold 
mines in Silver Bow Basin at Juneau and 
the production of $6,000 in placer gold 
therefrom. About the same time the fa- 
mous Treadwell lode claims were located 
across the bay from Juneau, but this 
quartz find did not return a yield of gold 
until 1882. From those dates placer 
gravels and quartz veins in Alaska have 
produced steadily and promise a long and 
continuous golden harvest. Alaska, with 


1880 to 1931, both inclusive: 


Value of Gold Proauced in Alaska, 


1889-1931, by Sources 


1 
H 


Placer Lode 
Year Mines Mines Total 

i} | 
$6 000 $5,000 
15,000 = 15,000 
20,000 $3,000 23,000 
51,000 5.000 | 55,000 
51,000 21,000 | 72,000 
125,000 300,000 | 425,000 
150,000 390,000 540,000 
130 C00 527,000 657,000 
135,000 530,000 655,000 
140,000 700,000 840,000 
159,000 680,000 830,000 
220,000 789,000 1,000,000 
240,000 765 000 1,005,000 
250,000 840,000 1,090,090 
450,000 870,000 1,320,000 
809,000 1,725,000 2,534,000 
960,000 1,820,000 2,780 000 
665,000 1,770,000 2,435,090 
645,000 1,690,000 2,245,000 
3,480,000 1,835,000 5 315,000 
5,623,000 2,272,000 7,895.009 
4,980,000 2,220,000 7,200,000 
5,887,000 2 448 000 8,335,000 
6,010.000 2,738,000 8,748,000 
6,025,000 3,090,000 | 9 115,000 
| 12,340,000 3,506,000 | 15,846 000 
18,607,000 3,429,794 | 22,036,794 
16,491,000 | 2 858,743 | 19,349,743 
15,888.000 3,404,818 | 19,292,818 
16,252,638 4,159,078 | 20,411,716 
| 11,984,806 4,141,943 | 16 123,749 
12,540,000 4,313,256 | 16,853,256 
11,990,000 5,155,951 | 17,145,951 
10,680,000 4,946,813 | 15,626,813 
1914....| 10,730,000 5,034,259 | 15,764,259 
10,480,000 6,222,144 | 16,702,144 
11,140,000 6,101,713 | 17,241,713 
9,010,000 4,847,353 | 14,657 353 
5,900,000 3,589,952 9,489,952 
4,970,000 | 4,455,032 9,426,032 
3,873,000 | 4,492,560 8,395,560 
4,226,000 3,847,540 | 8,073,540 
4,395,000 3,027,367 7.422,367 
3,608,500 2,376,814) 5,985,314 


Page Four 
Placer | Lode 
Year | Mines Mines Total 
| | 
1924. 3,564,000 | 2,721,724 6,285,724 
1925. 3,223,000 3 137,281 6,360,281 
1926. 3,769 000 2,938.000 6,707,009 
1927....| 2,982,000 | 2,945,000 5,927,000 
1928. 3,347,000 | 3,498 000 6 845,000 


1929...; 4,117,000 | 3,644,000; 7,761,000 
1930....| 4,837,000 | 3,639,000 8,476,000 
1931* | 4,706,000, 4.636.000 9,342,000 


Total |263,668,000|134,991 000 {398,559,000 


*Estimated. 


“This table shows the Alaska placer 
gold recovery was greatest from 1899 to 
1916, and is twice that from the more per- 
manent but slower developing lode mines. 
In 1899 the rich placer d=posits at Nome 
were opened, in 1903 those at Fairbanks, 
and later those at Iditarod. While the 
World War closed most of these placer 
mines they are being reopened now, 
worked with huge dredges, and will con- 
tinue indefinitely to yield large returns. 
In the meantime the widespread gold 
quartz veins, whence the placer deposits 
were eroded by nature, are being rapidly 
developed by Alaska miners in a steadily 
increasing output.” 


Other Valuable Minerals 


Aside from the gold production Mr. 
Wickersham’s tables show that other min- 
erals have been produced from 1880 to 
1931 with values as follows: copper, 
$213,964,000; silver, $11,994,300; coal, 
$7,940,000; tin, $1,094,900; lead, $1,740,- 
500; marble, platinum, etc., $5,930,300, 
making a total of $242,664,000. 


Value of Alaska Fisheries 


“As large as the mineral production of 
Alaska has been, it does not equal the 
value of the Alaska fisheries. Immediately 
after the purchase of the Territory from 
Russia in 1867, salmon canners then en- 
geged in packing at the Columbia River 
began to construct canneries in the far 
larger and richer shoals of salmon on the 
coasts of Alaska. Production grew stead- 
ily from 1868, and in 1888 the value cf 
Alaska fisheries exceeded $1,090,000 per 
annum; in 1908 it had increased to more 
than $10,000,000; in 1918 the value reached 
$50,000,000 per annum; and in 1928 it rose 
to the peak of more than $54,000,000 in 
one year.” 
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Fishery Products of Alaska From 1868 


to 1931 
Year Salmon | All Others Total 
| | 
1 
| $16,000 $332,668 | $348,668 
13 600 300,390 | 313,990 
14,400 291,278 305,678 
6,390 182,978 | 189,278 
9,000 175,080 184 089 
7,200 112,689 119,880 
11,200 123,662 134,862 
9690 146,726 156,326 
14,400 221,471 235,871 
15,700 121,010 136,710 
41,272 157,160 | 198,432 
65,590 194,819 | 260,409 
52,517 | 150,033 | 202,550 
42,771|  148,087| 191,358 
118 245 | 162,216 | 280,461 
210,270 266,762 | 477 032 
249,612 269,213 | 518,825 
279,315 271,714 | 551,029 
469,944 294,922 | 764,856 
655.833 279,854 935,687 
1,321,845 144,313 | 1466158 
2,215,601 | 150,u89 | 2,365,670 
2,210,124 183,938 | 2,394,062 
2,475,594 318,238 | 2,793 742 
1 565,019 260,491 | 1,825,510 
2,041,045 327,263 | 2,368,308 
2,235,380 301,472) 2,536 852 
1,964,994 213,113 | 2,178,107 
2,996,519 413,325 | 3 179,814 
2,855,630 330,346 | 3,196 976 
3,182,457 315,072 | 3,497,529 
3,404,653 417,457 | 3,822,110 
4911,065 463,229 | 5,380 294 
6,247,961 519,301 | 6,767,262 
7,851,534 544,770 8,396,304 
7,059,252 536,993 | 7,596 245 
5,967,577 | 586,008 | 6 553,585 
5 972,370 | 530,983 | 6,503,353 
8,166,373 | 488.272 8,654.645 
9,166,068 530,746 | 9,726,754 
10,671,651 | 768,664 | 11,440,315 
9,853,388 655 855 | 10,509 243 
11,591,105 1,173,485 | 12,674,590 
15,128,156 1,261,821 | 16,389,977 
17,144 672 1,732,808 | 18 877,489 
14,449,234 | 1,289,834 | 15,739,068 
19,558,529 | 1,684,446 | 21,242,975 
19,214,145 | 1,785,198 20. 999 343 
24,054,838 | 2,101,721 26,156,559 
47,778,081 | 3,688,899 | 51,466,989 
53,514 812, 5 630,047 | 59,144,859 
44,944,886 | 5,337,181 50,282,067 
36,641,836 4,850,288 | 41,492,124 
20,985,584 | 3,100,283 | 24,(86 857 
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Year Salmon | All Others Total 
| I 

1922...., 31,556,257 | 4,604,691 | 36,170,948 

1923....| 34,238,763 | 4,440,062 | 38,678,825 

1924...) 34,793,504 5,495,769 | 40,289,273 
33,740,900 6,297,845 40,038,745 
48,178,995 6,490,887 | 54,669,882 
32,361,767 7,801,533 | 40,163 300 
47,487,763 7,057,825 | 54,545,588 
42,524,845 8,270,974 | 50,795,819 
31,532,488 6,146,561 | 37,679,049 
31,161,256 5,007,545 | 36,168,543 


Total..|(99,129,135 |108,282,842 |907,411,721 


According to Mr. Wickersham, merchan- 
dise exported from the United States to 
Alaska from 1867 to 1931 amounts to 
$889,233,561. A balance sheet shows that 
Alaska was bought for $7,200,000, that 
the United States has spent $200 117,285, 
that treasury receipts from Alaska have 
amounted to $50,357,660. Alaska trade 
credits total $2,580,950,782 and after de- 
ducting the United States expenditures, 
there is a trade credit balance due Alaska 
of $2,423,991,156. 

In these days of taxation troubles, Mr. 
Wickersham gives us some cheerful news 
about the financial condition of Alaska. 


Alaska Has No Territorial Debt 


“Alaska is the oniy commonwealth in or 
Territory belonging to the United States 
which has no public debt. It does not owe 
a dollar and conducts its Territorial gov- 
ernment on a strictly cash basis. Its 
budget is always balanced. If it can not 
pay cash, it does not buy. This excep- 
tional and (just now) happy financial 
condition arises from the limitations 
against debt and high taxation in section 9 
in its organic act of August 24, 1912 (the 
constitution of Alaska), which provides 
that neither the Territory nor any munici- 
pal corporation therein shall have any 
power or authority to create any form of 
indebtedness beyond their annual income. 
The same section of the organic act limits 
the rate of taxation for all Territorial pur- 
poses upon the assessed valuation of prop- 
erty to 1 per cent per annum and limits 
incorporated towns to a 2 per cent rate. 
In these days of excessive, national, state, 
county, city, and school-district taxes in 
the States, these low Alaska rates must 
look good to those outside of Alaska. 
Alaska has no public debt and the lowest 
tax rates of any place under the Ameri- 
can flag. 


————_ eee 
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“Alaska is one-fifth as large as the 
whole United States, with a total popula- 
tion of less than 60,000 people, whites and 
Indians evenly divided, though there was 
an increase in its population in the last 
census decade of 7.7 per cent. It is a land 
of great undeveloped resources; it has 
produced more gold per annum since 1880 
than the United States paid Russia for it, 
and mining is yet scarcely begun; it has 
more edible fish in its waters than all 
other American fisheries combined; 
greater deposits of better coal than all 
the Pacific coast besides; better untouched 
pulp forests than any similar area in 
American territory; more available agri- 
cultural lands than Norway and Sweden; 
more active volcanoes than Japan; greater 
glaciers than Switzerland; the highest 
mountain and one of the greatest mines in 
North America. 


“It has more government per capita, 
less liberty, and more harmful congres- 
sional limitations upon its material de- 
velopment than any other Territory under 
the American flag. It is almost wholly 
neglected by its national guardians, and, 
like Topsy, it has “just growed.” Nobody 
seems to care a damn about what may be- 
come of it, but in spite of all these handi- 
caps it is, proportionately, the most valu- 
able asset the United States owns.” 


I WANTA KNOW 


New Englanders, who settled in south- 
ern Michigan, had two sayings: “Do tell” 
meant that there was some doubt about 
an alleged fact presented to them. When 
they got right down to business and 
wanted to get the facts, they usually re- 
marked, “I wanta know.” 


There are a lot of people in the United 
States who “wanta know” about condi- 
tions in Russia. 


At the Engineering Council meeting in 
Salt Lake City on Monday, May 23, Mr. 
L. D. Anderson stated that the Plan of the 
U. S. S. R. had worked out fifty per cent 
successfully, whereas the business fatality 
rate in the United States is sixty per cent. 
If Mr. Anderson is as accurate as usual 
and the reporter got what he said, the 
U.S. S. R. has the edge on us in this re- 
spect. Mr. Anderson also denied reports 
that Russia was cursed with loose and 
riotous living and stated that the people 
are “working too hard for things of that 
kind.” 
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We Believe It 


AND USE LEAD PAINTS 

Approximately $500,000,000 is invested 
in farm buildings in Indiana. It is esti- 
mated that farm buildings in that state 
are depreciating at the rate of more than 
4 per cent per year, due largely to lack of 
paint, shingles and minor repairs. There 
is, therefore, an annual depreciation of 
about $20,000,000 per year on Indiana 
farm buildings. Architects and agricul- 
tural engineers say that the depreciation 
loss can be reduced $10,000,000 by proper 
paint. Indiana is one of the best “farm 
states” in the Union. $500,000,000 is a 
conservative estimate of depreciation loss 
on farm buildings over the United States; 
$250,000,000 could be saved. It has been 
demonstrated that lead paint is more dur- 
able than any other kind. 

LAND VALUES 

It’s easy to disturb the balance in 
nature but difficult to restore it. Destroy 
coyotes and rabbits increase; eliminate 
hawks and owls, field mice increase. In 
these days poor lands are being abandon- 
ed in every state in the Union. The fact 
is that a lot of land has been cleared which 
should have been left in its natural state. 
This is particularly true in the case of 
scanty forest growth with thin soils in the 
eastern states and thin grass soils in the 
prairie sections. There are many farms 
from New Jersey to Michigan on which 
it is impossible to establish a cover and 
the same is true from the Dakotas to 
Louisiana and Texas. Over-grazing has 
added to the damage. Some of the agri- 
cultural experiment stations are working 
on land classifications and land values to 
determine what farms can be profitably 
worked. If you “go back to the farm” 
pick one that you can make a living on. 
WHERE DOES THE HIGHWAY MONEY 

GO? 

The Bureau of Public Roads of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has just 
completed some studies to determine the 
extent to which expenditures for highway 
improvement provided employment. Ma- 
terials which go into highways are of 
little value in their original state. Manu- 
facturing and transportation, both of which 
involve labor, are required to make these 
products marketable. When the contrac- 
tors are paid $1,000, the amounts to each 
item are approximately as follows: salaries 
and wages, $302.70; freight, $406.70; 


materials and supplies, $17.15; fuel, 
$35.50; interest, $14.10; taxes, $24.10; de- 
preciation and repairs, $131.15; depletion, 
$10.50; profit, $58.10. These items have 
also been arranged (with other wage 
items) in another way as follows: salaries 
and wages, $516.00; materials and sup- 
plies, $64.20; interest and rents, $63.75; 
taxes, $51.40; repairs and depreciation, 
$188.75; profit, $91.00; depletion, $14.90: 
redistribution, $10.00. It may be seen from 
this that more than one-half of the total 
goes to salaries and wages and in turn a 
part, at least, of the taxes also goes for 
salaries. 
DANGER FROM EXPLOSIONS 

During the past five years the “Institute 
of Makers of Explosives” has labored dili- 
gently to make the public conscious of the 
danger of blasting caps in the hands of 
children. The press, school authorities, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, safety workers 
and others have lent their aid in this 
safety work and reduced the casualties 
about 10 per cent during the past year. 
With the coming of spring, and particular- 
ly after the schools are closed, children 
exhaust every available source to amuse 
themselves. An unexploded shell cost a 
boy his hand at Fort Douglas, Salt Lake 
City, during the latter part of April. The 
commanding officer stated that it is not 
public policy to keep outsiders off the 
reserve; neither is it possible to pick up 
every unexploded shell. Blasting caps 
should not be placed near highways, in 
abandoned and unlocked buildings or in 
old quarries. 

SOME BLAST 

On March 16, 1932, 440,996 pounds of 
dynamite were released at one time in a 
stone quarry in northern Michigan. The 
220 tons of dynamite loosened up more 
than a million tons of stone. In making 
preparations for this blast over 4,000 holes 
were drilled, covering a total area seven- 
eighths of a mile long and more than 
twelve rods wide. Every man on the job 
was given a printed card, three and one- 
half by five inches, containing safety 
rules. Due to proper engineering and 
safety precautions the largest controlled 
blast ever set off in America was made 
without an accident of any kind. 
DETECTING COUNTERFEIT MONEY 

Those who are fortunate enough to 
have money of any kind may be interested 
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Whether You Do or Not 


in knowing that the treasury department 
has worked out a plan to enable people to 
detect counterfeit money. First there is a 
reproduction of the same physiognomy on 
certain denominations of bills, and as far 
as possible the reverse side shows a con- 
nection with the person whose features 
are portrayed on the front of the bill. 
The front of the one dollar bill shows 
Washington with One on the reverse; the 
five dollar bill shows Lincoln on the front 
with the Lincoln Memorial on the re- 
verse; the ten dollar bill shows Hamilton 
on the front with the U. S. Treasury 
Building on the reverse; the twenty dollar 
pill shows Jackson on the front with the 
White House on the reverse; the fifty 
dollar bill shows Grant on the front with 
the U. S. Capitol Building on the reverse, 
while the one hundred dollar bill shows 
Franklin on the front and on the reverse, 
Independence Hall. On account of bad 
money, people should be careful in accept- 
ing it and the same advice is in order as 
regards checks. 


CELLOPHANE 

Everything nowadays from sausages to 
shirts is wrapped in cellophane. Someone 
has said enough cellophane has been 
manufactured to cover the entire surface 
of the globe, but this statement will 
require further confirmation. The in- 
ventor of cellophane, J. E. Branden- 
burger, a French chemist, unlike many 
other inventors, immediately began to en- 
joy the fruits of his labor and has appar- 
ently settled “‘Coolidge-like” into a restful 
and reflective life in Paris. 

JOB RACKETS EXPOSED 

A postoffice inspector in Chicago, Mr. 
V. E. Albertie, notified officials of certain 
newspapers in which classified columns 
were being used to advertise alleged op- 
portunities for employment abroad, espe- 
cially in South America. These advertise- 
ments alleged that there were numerous 
jobs in foreign countries. The job-seeker 
was told that full particulars would be 
given upon receipt of a two-cent stamp. A 
form letter was then sent him stating 
that a list of upwards of 150 companies, 
employing thousands of Americans abroad 
each year, would be sent for $1.00. In- 
spector Albertie investigated by writing 
125 of the companies listed and received 
112 replies stating that there was no 
chance for anyone to obtain foreign em- 


ployment at present. Typical classified 
advertisements stated that clerks, sales- 
men, mechanics and tradespeople were 
wanted for Central and South America 
and Europe. Don’t be a sucker or on a 
sucker list. 


PULLMANS 

A New York contractor, George M. 
Pullman, tired of routine work, settled in 
Chicago in 1855 and looked around for 
new worlds to conquer. Pullman was a 
tireless worker but when he slept he want- 
ed to go to bed. Restless nights on trains 
prompted him to remodel two old coaches 
on the Chicago and Alton Railroad. He 
invested all his money, $20,000, in the first 
Pullman and called it “The Pioneer.” 
“The Pioneer’ received much publicity 
when it was attached to the funeral train 
which carried Lincoln’s body from Chicago 
to Springfield. The public soon de- 
manded Pullmans. Dirty old bunk cars 
were sometimes coupled in with the Pull- 
mans, an idea of Pullman, to show the 
difference. Robert Todd Lincoln became 
president of the Pullman company in 
1897 and was chairman of the board of 
directors from 1911 until the time of his 
death in 1926. A Pullman employe, H. H. 
Sessions, invented the covered vestibule 
which not only keeps out part of the dust 
but minimizes danger to passengers in 
ease of collision. 


SHYSCRAPERS 

A person who strolls down LaSalle 
Street in Chicago may well imagine that 
the original home of the skyscraper is 
somewhere in the vicinity. Skyscrapers 
are just a little more than fifty years old. 
The first one was built by William LeBar- 
ron Jenny as a general office building for 
the Home Insurance Company of Chicago. 
Jenny was given a rather free hand and 
conceived the idea of lifting the dead load 
from the walls and placing it on a steel 
framework concealed in the masonry. 
Jenny designed the building in 1883 and 
completed the sixth story early in 1885, 
using wrought iron beams. The Carnegie- 
Phipps Steel company advised Jenny that 
they were rolling structural steel beams 
and offered to substitute them for the 
wrought iron ones; Jenny accepted and 
finished the new building in the fall of 
1885. As usual, another architect claimed 
that he had thought of it in 1880 and sued 
Jenny for kidnapping his brainchild, 
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The Heating Problem 
By F. M. WICHMAN, Plant Engineer 
Midvale Plant 
UNITED STATES SMELTING REFINING AND MINING COMPANY 


The combustion engineer is frequently 
asked by the layman and home-owner, 
“What do you consider the cheapest and 
most practical way to heat a home?” 

There are in Salt Lake four fuels avail- 
able, wood, coal, gas and oil, to which in 
the near future a fifth, electricity, may be 
added. 

The last one mentioned is out of the 
question at present and is not likely to 
ever replace the present fuels in houses 
that are standing today. To put it ona 
competitive basis with other fuels the 
house must be especially constructed to 
accommodate it. It is sure to come, how- 
ever, with the new high-class residences. 

The use of wood as a fuel is limited to 
fire-places and small heating stoves. It 
is not used in furnaces because the supply 
would need continual replenishment. It is 
popular in wooded sections of the country 
where it may be obtained cheaply, but is 
seldom employed in the cities for general 
house heating. 

Gas and oil are convenient fuels to use, 
clean and smoxeless when properly han- 
dled and requiring very little attention, 
but compared with coal their cost is ex- 
cessive. 

Coal is the universal fuel for heating 
and steam generating. When properly 
used in a correctly designed furnace there 
is no excuse for excessive smoke or a dirty 
home. By the use of a stoker the labor 
of tending a coal-fired furnace is so re- 
duced that no.able-bodied man can say it 
is a nuisance. 

Coal is comparatively uniform in heat- 
ing value, is safe and dependable, can be 
purchased in large quantities and stored 
for use when desired. With a bunkerful 
of coal one is never in fear that some 
accident beyond his control may shut off 
his fuel supply when it is most needed. 
Per BTU or per heat unit coal is by far 
the cheapest fuel available. 

A coal-burning plant may be fired by 
hand or by a stoker. Until recent years 
the stoker was made only in large sizes 
for industrial boilers and large furnaces, 
but it is now on the market in sizes suit- 
able for the smallest hot air, hot water 
and steam-generating furnaces. 


The small sizes may now be purchased 
for as little as $135 00 and very few sell 
for over $250.00. When they were first 
produced the price was $400.00 or more. 

The hand-fired furnace is neither as ef- 
ficient nor as cheap to operate as a stoker, 
Very few people know how to get the best 
results out of hand-firing. The result is 
that they must buy the more expensive 
sizes of coal which are easier to fire and 
may be used with less smoke production, 
Yet in spite of this they find it impossible 
to maintain a uniform temperature in 
their homes. 

Stokers for residence use are of two 
distinct types, the “overfeed” and the 
“underfeed.” The former is a cheaper 
stoker to purchase and install but requires 
the use of more expensive coal, the “pea” 
size which costs about $1.25 per ton more 
than slack. However, with an offset in 
first cost of about $115.00 one would have 
to burn some ninety tons of coal to make 
up the difference. This would mean six 
or seven years supply in the average 
home. 

The overfeed stoker has a relatively high 
hopper which is awkward for a short per- 
son to fill with coal. This type will not 
permit of banking a fire, because the fuel 
burns almost as fast as it enters the fire- 
box. The result is that the stoker must 
be so built and controlled that it will auto- 
matically operate for a few moments 
about every half hour or else the fire will 
go out. Overheating of the house in mild 
weather results from this arrangement. 

However, the overfeed has several ad- 
vantages over the underfeed. There is no 
danger of smoke or furnace gases passing 
out through the stoker into the room when 
the stoker is empty of coal. This is a 
common defect of the underfeed and to 
overcome it one must be careful that the 
feeder of the stoker is never empty. Very 
wet coal is objectionable in any stoker, 
because it often fails to feed properly, but 
with an overfeed stoker the worst that can 
happen is that the coal fails to run out of 
the hopper or “hangs up,” to use a com- 
mon expression. In an underfeed the coal 
may choke up the feed screw and cause 
the owner a lot of trouble cleaning it out. 
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The same thing may happen in an under- 
feed if a piece of wood or metal gets into 
the screw. 


There is very little to get out of order 
or wear out in an overfeed and the cost of 
replacement, should this happen, is slight. 
In three years of operation of an over- 
feed stoker by the writer the only replace- 
ments amounted to one motor belt and a 
few motor brushes, costing less than $2.00 
for material. 

Neither type requires appreciable elec- 
tric power to operate it. In fact, the in- 
crease in one’s power bill after installing 
a stoker is not noticeable. 

An underfeed stoker will hold a banked 
fire for 24 hours or more and is therefore 
preferable in mild weather, but either typ2 
will maintain a warm, comfortable home 
in the coldest weather of the season. 

Both types as they are built today are 
practically fool-proof and can be operated 
by achild. They give service and dep2nd- 
ability at a cost compared with which no 
other fuel can compete. 


COAL IS STILL KING 


An analysis of the list of new steam 
plants placed in operation or under con- 
struction in the United States in the year 
1931 is of interest to fuel producers. 

In the January 5 issu2 of “Power,” 
there are listed thirty-three new central 
station plants and twenty-five new indus- 
trial plants. In all but nine cases we are 
informed about the fuel selected and the 
size of the boilers in terms of hourly evap- 
oration. The total hourly evaporation of 
these forty-nine plants is 10,559,735 Ibs., 
equivalent to a little over 30,000 H. P. 

In percentage of power developed the 
various fuels contributed as follows: gas, 
78%; gas and oil, 17.3%; oil, 3.7%; coal, 
68.1%; coal and gas, 3.1%. 

It is also interesting to note that of the 
installations appreximately 73% were pul- 
verized coal —F.M.W. 

—+ = 

ANSWERS TO MAY HISTORICAL 

PUZZLE 

1. Nicholas II, last of the Czars. 

2. St. Petersburg, (Leningrad), May 18, 
1868. 

. Inability to put down a revolution. 
. Tobolsk, Russia, July 16, 1918. 

. $7,200,000. 

. Sitka, Alaska. 

Yes. 
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ANDERSON RETURNS 


Mr. L. D. Anderson, who served this 
company as chief engineer and in various 
other capacities, visited the Salt Lake 
City offices on May 17. He has completed 
a two-year contract in Russia and over- 
stayed his term six or eight weeks to fill 
in for other American engineers who left 
the service. Mr. Anderson appeared to 

@ in the best of health and spirits and 
was pleased to got back to Salt Lake City. 

Part of the Five Year Plan work has 
been finished; like all other governments, 
the U. S. S. R. is retrenching along some 
lines. This policy called for a reduction 


in the engineering forces but Mr. Ander- 
son was one of the fortunate few who 
was asked to return; at present he is un- 
decided what he will do although he has 
a cable advice that a new contract has 
been sent him. Everyone who enters into 
a contract to serve the U. S. S. R. does so 
with a full understanding that the plans 
and operations are of a confidential na- 
ture. Mr. Anderson was, therefore, re- 
luctant to discuss general conditions but 
did say that he was well treated, well 
housed and fed and that the U. S. S. R. 
fulfilled its obligations as far as he was 
concerned. 
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Utah Values for Taxation Again Shrink 


COMMISSION ESTIMATES TOTAL AT $591,000,000 FOR ENTIRE STATE 


The grand total of property valuation 
for taxation in Utah will be $591,000,000 
under figures available to the state tax 
commission Monday. This will mean a 
decrease of $27,000,000 from the $618,- 
000,000 total of 1931 and a drop of $137,- 
000,000 from $728,000,000 in 1930. 

The $591,000,000 total was arrived at 
when the commission-balanced total on 
its recapitulation sheet showed the tax 
board itself would assess in 1932 property 
valued for taxation purposes at $185,943,- 
821. Figuring a reduction in county as- 
sessors’ valuation totals, from figures al- 
ready on file, of 3 per cent, the estimates 
put aggregate valuations by counties at 
$405,000,000. 


Makes Total of $591,000,000 

Adding this to the commission-assessed 
total of $185,943,821, the grand total is 
estimated at $591,000,000. Estimates of 
the county valuations have been based on 
returns made so far by eight county as- 
sessors. 

The figure of $185,943,821 to be assess- 
ed by the tax commission compares with 
$200.764,234 as the assessed valuation on 
which this same property was charged 
with taxes in 1931. 

Virtually all the decrease of $14,820,413 
comes in the assessed valuation of mining 
property. The mines of Utah this year, 
subject to such changes as may be made 
later by the commission, will pay on a 
valuation of $38 573,590, as compared with 
$52.968,.467 in 1931. While there is some 
depletion in the real estate values, rep- 
resenting coal and other nonmetalliferous 
products mines during the year, practical- 
ly $14,000,000 of this drop is in the valua- 
tion of metal mine content at three times 
the net proceeds, which this year is less 
than $2,200,000, as compared with $16,- 
000,000 a year ago. 

The tax commission held the public 
utilities property, which is assessed by it, 
to $147,370.231 this year, as compared 
with $147,795,767 in 1931, a decrease of 
$425,536. 

Classes of Property assessed by the 
state tax commission and their valuations 
for this year and last are shown in the 
following tabulation: 


Class of Utility 


Company: 1932 1931 
Bus lines. $ 684,739 $ 656,007 
Car companies. 3,378,677 5,376,265 

53,435 57,702 

3,507,727 3,495,748 

29,867,973 29,879,459 

Railroad . 98,563,668 99,126,228 
Telegraph 1,433,487 1,439,860 
Telephone 7,381,479 7,270,433 
Terminal . 2,147,005 2,136,050 
Water .. 352,041 358,015 

Mining 
Real estate.......... 11,543,048 — 11,661,808 
Equipment .......... 24,855,027 — 25,250,967 
Net proceeds.. 2,175,515 16,055,692 


Total mines......$ 38,573,590 $ 52,968,467 


Grand Total......$185,943,821 $200,764,234 
Suffer Most Severely 

Counties having metal mines suffer 
most severely in the reductions in assessed 
valuations, although Millard county this 
year enters the list of counties having net 
proceeds. A small gold mine in that 
county yielded net proceeds of aboyt 
$13.50 last year, and therefore is assess- 
ed at $41.00 for mine content this year. 

Iron @unty metal mines showed valua- 
tion based on net proceeds last year of 
$108,465, and this year none; Juab, $21,141 
in 1931, and nothing in 1932; Salt Lake, 
$11,417,513 in 1931, and $357,967 in 1932; 
Summit, $1,367,859 in 1931, and nothing 
this year; Tooele, $609,697 in 1931, and 
nothing this year; Utah, $2,516,167 in 
1931, and $1,817,507 this year; Washing- 
ton, $6,580 in 1931, and nothing this year; 
and all other counties nothing in either 
year.—Salt Lake Tribune, May 10, 1932. 


WIND CARRIES MUCH DUST 

Few people realize the tremendous 
amount of dust carried by strong wind 
from place to place. During June, 1931, a 
violent duststorm which lasted two days 
carried deep clouds of dust from North 
Dakota to Southern Saskatchewan in a 
northerly direction. A scientist computed 
that the amount of dust deposited within 
the limits of Winnipeg amounted to about 
6300 tons of fine silt. When the wind di- 
rection was reversed after two days, much 
of the fine dust was blown back toward its 
place of origin——Tycos, April, 1932. 
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Notes from Fairbanks, Alaska 
O. J. EGLESTON, Correspondent 


Thawing and stripping operations were 
going well before the 10th of May. This 
is regarded as an early season. Water 
was being conducted from the intake of 
the Davidson Ditch to the Cleary Creek 
stripping operations on the 8th of May 
which is earlier than usual. The winter 
was one of very low temperatures but the 
amount of ice in dredge ponds was not 
more than in late years. This was due 
mainly to the heavy snowfall which oc- 
curred in December. ; 

Efforts are being made to reduce the 
number of mosquitoes on the stripping 
and thawing areas and at the camps. 
The work consists of removing brush, 
burning dead grass, draining or oiling 
pools of stagnant water. This work is 
somewhat experimental. Efforts will be 
made to check mosquito control conditions 
on the areas where preventive measures 
are being used with conditions on areas 
where nothing is done. Much interest is 
shown by the people of the community in 
this work. Considerable work is being 
done to improve conditions in the town of 
Fairbanks along mosquito control lines. 

Mr. George Curtaz, traveling auditor, 
arrived on May 1, the same day as the 
Tanana “Breakup.” After staying a few 
weeks with us, he expects to make a 
“flying trip’ to Nome before leaving for 


Old Sourdoughs Watching Thaw Drilling Near Fairbanks, Alaska, March, 1932. 
to Right: C, 0, Fowler, 0. J. Egleston, R. H. Ogburn. 


the “outside.” This is the first trip Mr. 
Curtaz has made to Alaska. He has been 
making inquiries in regard to the agricul- 
tural possibilities of the country and may 
have a homestead in mind. We are all 
glad to see Mr. Curtaz and to learn from 
him that Mr. Patriquin is improving in 
health. 

Mr. William H. Graves arrived at Fair- 
banks from Oroville on May 15 and left by 
airplane for Nome on May 17. Mr. Graves 
came to Fairbanks in 1921 with Mr. Ham- 
mon’s crew and did considerable prospect- 
ing before going to Nome in 1922 to con- 
tinue with the Hammon organization. He 
spent several years in Nome as dredge- 
master and is now returning to Nome to 
assume charge of one of the dredges of 
the H. C. G. F. He was dredgemaster in 
the Oroville, California, district when 
dredging was in its infancy. 

Mr. J. D. Crawford, engineer, of the 
Fairbanks organization is spending a few 
days in Juneau assisting Mr. J. D. Harlan. 
Both are expected to reach Fairbanks 
about June 5. 

The Agricultural College at Fairbanks is 
collecting information on the artificial dry- 
ing of hay. Artificial curing of forage and 
grain is practiced on many of the large 
farms in the eastern part of the United 
States. 
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The Devious Paths 


THE CAPTURE OF AGUINALDO BY FUNSTON 


One sultry day I climbed on a Manila Railway Company train at Los Banos, P. 1 I was 


paying my own fare and bo 
and fools travel first-class. 


down a wicker valise and made himself generally comfortable. 


ght a second-class ticket—there is a saying that only Americans 
Before the train started a man entered the compartment, threw 


His shoulder straps showed 


that he was a brigadier-general—I thought that this must be some private masquerading for 


effect. 


own valise, immediately introduced himself as Funston. n 
the hero of the Bag Bag river and the captor of Dictator Emilio Aguinaldo. 


But the man with simple manners, with no military aide or striker, who carried his 


Then followed a pleasant hour with 
There is nothing 


in American history which shows more ingenuity and nerve than the capture of the Philippine 


Dictator. First of all Aguinaldo had to be 
heavily forested and mountainous. To assi 


through whose country they would p: 
United States. The U. 
Macabebes out of Manila 

prisoners of the Macabebes. 


harbor and 


n Newton and Lieutenant Mitchell, who, with him, were to go as prisoners. 
ted of 50 Macabebes, who spoke Tagalog as well as Macabebe to deceive the Filipinos, 
The Macabebes were always loyal to Spain and the 
S$. S. Vicksburg secretly 
landed 
The prisoners were to be conducted to Aguinaldo’s headqui 


ocated in Central Luzon and Luzon is a big place, 
t him in this work, Funston selected two officers, 


The troop 


took Funston, his two officers, and the 
the beach, disarmed and ostensibly 
ters. 


them on 


If Aguinaldo were captured, it would be necessary to pass thraugh thousands of hostile Filipinos 


back to the seacoast, wigwag the U. S. S. Vi 
staff. This was done successfully. 


tion and saved the lives of thousands of Filipinos and Americans. 
Aguinaldo is living in the Ph 


men have died to better purpose.”” 


the rank of Major General, died February 19, 1917. 


of Two Wars.’’—Editor. 


The main interest now centres in the 
adventures of the main column, the one by 
which the actual capture was made. 
About a mile outside the town it was met 
by a couple of insurgent officers, who es- 
corted them the remainder of the distance. 
About three o’clock they approached the 
Palanan River, here about a hundred 
yards wide and quite deep, and saw the 
town on the other side. The only way to 
cross this stream was by means of a 
rather good-sized banca. Hilario and 
Segovia crossed with the first load, leav- 
ing instructions for the men to follow as 
rapidly as they could. form on the opposite 
bank, and then march up to Aguinaldo’s 
house, where they would find him, The 
boat was sent back to await our arrival. 
Segovia and Hilario now had a most try- 
ing half-hour. They called on Aguinaldo 
at his headquarters, and found him sur- 
rounded by seven insurgent officers, all of 
them armed with revolvers. Outside, the 
fifty men of the escort, neatly uniformed 
and armed with Mausers, were drawn up 
to do the honors for the reinforcements 
that had made such a wonderful march to 
join them. Segovia and Hilario entertain- 
ed those present with stories of the march 
from Lacuna’s headquarters, and were 
warmly congratulated on having made it 
successfully. Segovia took his position 
where he could look out of one of the open 
windows and see when the time had arriv- 
ed. Finally, the Macabebes under Dionisio 
Bato and Gregorio Cadhit marched up. 
Segovia stepped to the head of the stair- 


sburg and get on board with Aguinaldo and his 
The capture of Aguinaldo practically ended the insurrec- 


So as Funston says, “Few 
ppines; Funston, who attained 
The excerpts are from Funston’s “Memories 


way outside of the house, for they were 
in the second story, and signalled to 
Gregorio, who called out, “Now is the 
time, Macabebes. Give it to them.” The 
poor little ‘Macs’ were in such a nervous 
state from their excitement over the 
strange drama that they were playing a 
part in that they were pretty badly 
rattled. They had loaded their pieces and 
standing at “order arms,” as were the men 
of the escort facing them on the other 
side of the little square; They fired a 
ragged volley, killing two men of the es- 
cort and severely wounding the leader of 
Aguinaldo’s band, who happened to be 
passing between the lines when fire was 
opened. Aguinaldo, hearing the firing, 
and thinking that the men of his escort 
had broken loose to celebrate the arrival 
of the reinforcements, stepped to the win- 
dow, and called out, “Stop that foolishness. 
Don’t waste your ammunition” Before he 
could turn around Hilario had grasped 
him about the waist and .arown him under 
a table, where he literally sat on him, and 
Hilario was a fat man. I had given the 
most positive orders to the effect that un- 
der no circumstances should Aguinaldo be 
killed, and that no lives should be taken 
unless it was absolutely necessary. But as 
Segovia dashed back into the room several 
of the officers started to draw their re- 
volvers, and he opened fire on them hit- 
ting Villa three times, who was tugging 
to get a Mauser automatic pistol out of 
its holster, and also wounding Major 
Alhambra. Villa surrendered, as did 
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Where Wanton Fancy Leads —Rowe 


Santiago Barcelona, treasurer of the so- 
called republic. Alhambra and the other 
officers leaped from one of the windows 
into the river, the house standing on the 
bank, and escaped by swimming. As 
Hilario grasped Aguinaldo, he had said, 
“You are a prisoner of the Americans,” so 
that the fallen “Dictator” as he now called 
himself, had some sort of a vague idea of 
what had happened to him. 


In the meantime we Americans with our 
supposed guard had reached the river, 
jumped into the banca waiting for us, and 
had paddled across in frantic haste. Run- 
ning up the bank toward the house, we 
were met by Segovia, who came running 
out, his face aglow with exultation and 
his clothing spattered with the blood of 
the men he had wounded. He called out 
in Spanish, “It is all right. We have him.” 
We hastened into the house, and I intro- 
duced myself to Aguinaldo, telling him 
that we were officers of the American 
army, that the men with us were our 
troops, and not his, and that he was a 
prisoner of war. He was given assurance 
that he need fear no bad treatment. He 
said in a dazed sort of way, “Is this not 
some joke?” I assured him that it was 
not, though, as a matter of fact, it was 
a pretty bad one on him. While naturally 
agitated, his bearing was dignified, and 
in this moment of his fall there was noth- 
ing of the craven. He is a man of many 
excellent qualities, far and away the best 
Filipino I ever was brought in contact 
with. It was well known that he was a 
man of humane instincts, and had done all 
he could do to prevent the horrible 
atrocities committed by some of the 
guerilla bands that now made up his 
forces; but under the circumstances his 
control over them was limited. The 
wounded Villa was more inclined to stand 
aloof, but we dressed his wounds, thereby 
mollifying him somewhat. Barcelona was 
as mild as could be. There was some dif- 
ficulty in getting under control the wildly 
excited Macabebes. A lot of them insisted 
in throwing their arms about us. 

Aguinaldo’s escort in their flight had 
dropped eighteen rifles and about a thou- 
sand pounds of ammunition, and these we 
now gathered up. It was regrettable that 
two of these men had been killed, but 
there was no help for it. The escort had 
to be surprised and quickly scattered. If 


we had sent our cards to them, told them 
who we were, and invited them to retire, 
as some lady-like persons in the United 
States afterward insisted that we should 
have done, it would merely have exposed 
our own men to a volley from them, and 
it scarcely could have been less fatal than 
the one that they received from us. The 
lives of these two men were of small 
moment counted against those that would 
have been lost had the insurrection con- 
tinued. Few men have died to better 
purpose. 

We supposed prisoners now took com- 
mand. 

On the morning of the 28th we entered 
Manila Bay with all our lights screened, 
as it was desired to keep the return of the 
expedition secret. At six o’clock I left 
the Vicksburg in her steam-launch, being 
accompanied by Lieutenant Glennon, ex- 
ecutive officer of the vessel, Lieutenant 
Mitchell, and the three prisoners. We 
steamed into the mouth of the Pasig 
River and up through the city to the 
Malacanan Palace, the home of the division 
commander, where we all went ashore. 
General McArthur was just rising, and 
came out in a wrapper to meet me. He 
shook hands, looked at me in a quizzical 
way, but did not ask a question. I said, 
“Well, I have brought you Don Emilio.” 
The general could scarcely believe it, and 
asked, “Where is he?” I replied, “Right 
in this house.” As soon as he could dress 
the general came out and greeted cordially 
all of the three. We all sat down to 
breakfast, but Aguinaldo was not very 
talkative, being apparently somewhat 
overcome. But the general put him at his 
ease finally, and told him that he would 
immediately send for his family, whom 
he had not seen for a long time. The 
general got off his official dispatch, and 
then the news was made public. To say 
that the city was wild with excitement 
mildly expresses the condition. 

A few days later General McArthur 
sent for me, and as I entered his office 
said, with a very serious look on his face, 
“Well, Funston, they do not seem to have 
thought much in Washington of your per- 
formance. I am afraid you have got into 
trouble.” At the same time he handed me 
a cablegram announcing my appointment 
as a brigadier-general in the regular 
army. 
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Old Men Can Laugh! 


FROM THE HOUGHTON LINE—MAY, 1932 


If I were an old gentleman—that is, if 
I were a hundred and forty or so instead 
of only a little over eighty-seven—I should 
now be filled with uncontrollable joy and 
merriment. I’d be crackling loudly and 
harshly with a sense of triumph and vin- 
dication. 

As I sat in my chimney corner eating 
my gruel I’d stop often and knock loudly 
with my spoon and call all the people to 
observe with me the sad remains of the 
Young Man’s Empire that came to its 
clamorous end with the smash of the Bull 
Market in 1929. A hell of an Empire that 
was! Seen in retrospect it seems to have 
been run by children. And I could tell 
great and resounding tales of what its 
juvenile bosses first did to me and then to 
the country in general. 

I would know, of course, that the 
Coolidge Market wasn’t Calvin’s at all. 
It was a Young Man’s market. 

The New Economic Era was a Young 
Man’s New Economic Era. There was no 
safe or stable place in it for any poor devil 
much over thirty. In those gay days a 
man over forty was supposed to have out- 
lived his usefulness in business, finance 
and industry. Forty-five was the age of 
senility. The fashion then was to assume 
that nothing mattered but pep, whatever 
that may be. I never met anyone who 
knew. 

My own impression is that this new 
American discovery never was anything 
more than brain froth of jejune and ad- 
wiiters. And if I were a hundred and 
forty now, I’d make a great racket on my 
gruel bowl and defy all the advertising 
writers between Maine and the Galapogas 
Islands to show me one good and perma- 
nent thing that pep alone ever did for busi- 
ness. 

In the Young Man’s New Economic Era, 
as you may remember, unbridled energy 
was almost universally accepted as a 
superior substitute for skill, knowledge, 
sober judgment and honor—dqualities that 
come to us only after years of labor and 
hard experience in the work of the world. 

Mature minds and mature judgment 
weren’t worth a damn in the open markets 
of the New Economic Era. And this fact, 
I should say, hammering more and more 
loudly with my gruel spoon, explains the 


Inflation, the hell-bent revolt against 
honest labor and honest thinking, the 
October Smash, the Secondary Smash, the 
Jumpings from Windows, the Depression 
and the newer drift of the former younger 
princes of finance to shelter under the 
roofs of their wive’s parents. 

What fills me with mingled feelings of 
joy and distress these days is the manner 
in which these amateurs in life took their 
beatings in the Days of Judgment. They 
collapsed in helplessness and fright. On 
the downward way from Vice-President's 
offices to hopeless idleness they put up no 
decent resistance at all. 

They did most of the Stock Market 
rigging. And I suspect that in the last 
analysis all their loot was taken from 
them by a few hard-eyed old boys who 
had stuck around, refusing to be kicked 
out of their old places in the Wall Street 
sun. 

I know of one youth of twenty-seven 
who had paper profits totalling sixteen 
million dollars. Within two months his 
losses ran to twenty million. He is now 
the permanent guest of his father-in-law. 

I should not be in the least surprised if, 
some day before long, one of Mr. Hoover's 
special Commissions traced all the sicken- 
ing confusion of those days to the subtle 
influence of the youthful cynics who wrote 
much of the advertising of the New 
Economic Era. They wrote glibly with 
their tongues in their cheeks while they 
led all America into a world of wild 
illusion. 

I remember one sumptous double page 
advertisement in full color published 
widely at the height of the Bull period. 
It revealed a god-like youth in impeccable 
clothes and varnished hair staring master- 
fully at a stock ticker. Our hero—the 
Captain of Industry of our diseased im- 
agination—was pictured in the act of 
barking crisp orders at two or three aged 
and humble assistants of twenty-five or 
thirty. He was fully eighteen years of 
age. This picture clearly typified the 
state of mind of the country. It should 
have warned me then to sell out every- 
thing I owned in the way of investments. 

The land was clearly off its head. But 
I was a little crazy too, so I held on. 

It is plain to everyone who can boast 
@ little practical knowledge of finance and 
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business that when the trap was sprung 
on the brutally arrogant, cocksure and 
callow young men who seized the world 
under Calvin’s reign, it was sprung by a 
few hard-eyed old fellows who had re- 
fused to be exiled at forty from their 
familiar labors. 


They in turn started something that 
they couldn’t stop. But they certainly 
managed to balance matters up with the 
even harder-eyed juveniles of industry and 
finance who for years made it increasingly 
difficult for grown men of talent and ex- 
perience to make an honest living either 
in the banks or in the factories. 


I am pretty sure that as the business 
recovery develops more and more of the 
veterans of thirty-five and forty-five will 
be drafted back from the golf links of 
their wistful exile. The new captains of 
finance and industry will not be pictured 
with Kollege Klothes and School Girl 
Complexions. They will be a damned 
sight less numerous than they were in 
the New Economic Era. 


That is the glamorous and hopeful fact 
that I, if I were a hundred and forty, 
would now proclaim with thunderous 
rappings on my old gruel bowl.—B. F. P. 


——— + 


MORATORIUM ON FOOD 


Matilda Boettcher, of Los Angeles, is 
the author of a booklet which explains 
“How to Live Well on One Dollar a Week.” 
She says that she lived for eight months 
on a dollar a week and was perfectly 
nourished. 

This is what you need: 

Whole wheat, one poun 
Whole rye, one pound... 
Whole lentils, one pound. 


(This amount of grain will last three 
weeks, and the cost will be less than 15c 
a week.) 


Carrots, three bunches... 
Cabbage, one head. 
Bread, three loave: 
One pound margarine or peanut putter 

or one-third can salad oil 
Soy beans or whole oats... 

The total for the week was 93c (Some- 
thing wrong with the foodstuff math.— 
Editor.) and prices have been markedly 
reduced since Miss Boettcher made her 
list. The difference between the cost of 
the foregoing and one dollar, the author 
explains, can be spent for some choice 
dish that your appetite particularly craves. 


10 
10c 


Es 
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She suggests an extra bunch of carrots or 
some dried fruits. 


The whole grains are recommended for 
breakfast. Take three teaspoonfuls of 
wheat, rye, and lentils and put in a bowl, 
cover with cold water and allow to soak 
for twenty-four hours. In hot weather 
twelve hours are sufficient. 


“The mixed grain,” says Miss Boettcher, 
“fs now in the first process of growth, 
sprouting or nearly so, and at this time 
has its highest food value. If possible, 
eat the entire amount, raw and plain. If, 
however, you find it difficult to eat raw, 
or hard to digest, you may soak the rye 
and wheat together, and the lentils sep- 
arately. Eat the lentils raw, but put the 
grain over a fire and bring to a boil. Re- 
move at once and serve.” 

The carrots and the cabbage are sug- 
gested for lunch. They may be shredded 
and eaten with a sandwich made from 
wheat bread with peanut butter or nut 
margarine. 


For supper, the author specifies soaked 
soy beans or soaked whole oats. They 
should be soaked six to twelve hours, and 
then cooked. The beans or oats, a sand- 
wich of whole wheat bread, and a few 
raw vegetables will make a satisfying 
supper, it is said. 

“The diet can be used by rich and poor 
alike,” says the author. “You need not 
wait until forced into it by circumstances. 
It will reduce superfluous flesh safely; it 
will rebuild a weakened, negative body; it 
will sharpen the intellect, and give poise 
and confidence. Finally, it will make you 
more soul responsive and altogether more 
youthful.” 

If you care for the details, a booklet, 
containing complete instructions, has been 
published by Frank V. Draper, 304 S. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Monrovia, California, at 35 
cents.—Through the Meshes. 

——-+ 
EAT ’EM ALIVE 
“Good well-dress’d turtle 
hollow— 
It almost makes me wish, I vow, 
To have two stomachs, like a cow!” 
And, lo, as with the cud, an inward thrill 
Upheaved his waistcoat and disturb’d his 
frill, 
His mouth was oozing, and he work’d his 
jaw— 
“T almost think that I could eat one raw.” 
—Hood, 


beats them 
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FOOLING OURSELVES 

There is a story going the rounds that 
the Mellons could pay 237,377 people 
$1,500 a year each for doing nothing and 
after meeting the payroll still have an in- 
come of $100,000 a day. This yarn isn’t 
soap-bex talk but is discussed seriously in 
Chambers of Commerce and at business- 
men’s luncheons. 


There is another one about children suf- 
fering for bread. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the Government has given away 
40,000,000 bushels of wheat and proposes 
to give away 40,000,000 more—forty 
loaves of bread to a bushel of wheat— 
twenty-six loaves for every man, woman 
and child in the United States. 


The mention of unemployment always 
puts pep into a meeting of nation savers. 
The number of unemployed is known; how 
many would work if given an opportunity 
is the question before the house. One 
Proponent alleges that ninety per cent 
wouldn’t work and another counters with 
a statement that ninety per cent would; in 
the interest of harmony, the balance of 
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the conference usually agrees on a fifty- 
fifty basis. 

Regardless of what may happen in the 
way of sales tax, tariff, income tax, the 
real low-down is that Hoover will be 
named dictator as soon as Congress ad- 
jeurns. This bit of whispered gossip isn't 
for publication of course and must he kept 
an absolute secret or Congress may never 
adjourn. In the meantime, we are fooling 
ourselves, discussing various problems for 
all of which there is only one solution— 
economy. 


One of the members of Congress refers 
to the era through which we are now 
passing as the “morning after the spend- 
ing spree.” His comments are to the 
point: 

“The State and local governments in 
this country have been on a spending 
spree during the last few years. There is 
not time now to go into the causes. Some 
of these increased expenses were neces- 
sary. Many were not. It is true, how- 
ever, that both State and local govern- 
ments have multiplied bureaus and have 
assumed new duties that a few years ago 
were considered wholly foreign to the 
functions of States or municipalities. Hun- 
dreds of thousands have been added to the 
public payrolls. 

“In an attempt to meet expenses, State 
and local taxes have more than doubled 
since the World War. Today the average 
State and local taxes for the entire United 
States is $83 for every man, woman and 
child. The public debt of school districts, 
cities, county governments and State gov- 
ernments has been increasing at the rate 
of $1,000,0C0,000 a year, until today their 
combined bonded indebtedness reaches the 
astounding figure of $13,000,000,000. The 
public is paying $1,500,000,000 interest on 
this debt every year and over $1,000,000,- 
000 a year to provide a sinking fund. 

“Communities which have been making 
financial whoopee are now realizing that 
it was an expensive pastime. Their credit 
has been exhausted. They can no longer 
borrow money. Neither can they raise 
more taxes, for they are face to face with 
public revolt not only against higher taxes 
but a determination upon the part of the 
taxpayers that there must be a marked 
reduction in public expenditures. The day 
of reckoning has arrived. The spree is 
over. This is the cold, gray dawn of the 

morning after.” 
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Through the Shadows of the Past 


OUR OWN ORIGINAL HISTORICAL PUZZLE PAGE 


Entirely New and Different! Astounding! Mystifying! Baffling! Instructive! 
(All rights reserved, including translation into the Hottentot sign language.) 


$000,000,000,005 00 in cash prizes. First 
prize, $000,000,000,002.50; second prize, 
$000,000,000,001.50; third prize, $000,000,- 
000,001.00. Competition open to everyone. 
Become a detective. Utilize your knowl- 


edge of character, psycho-analysis, meta- 
physics, and psychoiogy. Read the follow- 
ing; answer the questions; win a prize; no 
fakes; no blanks, 


The one with the shoulder straps is 
noted for his dare-devil exploits; one of 
his relatives worked for this company at 
one time. He served in three wars of the 
United States and rose through succes- 
sive ranks to the grade of major-general 
in the United States army. He was ap- 
parently without fear, exceedingly demo- 
cratic and generally popular. 

The other man headed a rebellion 
against one of the European powers. He 
afterward headed an insurrection against 
United States authority. The man with 
the shoulder straps captured the other 
man. Both were school teachers at one 
time. 


Both of the men were “soldiers of for- 
tune,” but one of them commercialized 
his adventures while the other gathered no 
financial fruits from his. The names of 
both men are well known throughout the 
United States. 

The first person who sends in correct 
answers to five of the seven questions 
will be awarded first prize; the second, 
second prize; the third, third prize. Send 
answers to the editor, Ax-I-Dent-Ax, 806 
Newhouse Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Contest closes June 25. See July Ax-I- 
Cent-Ax for list of winners and correct 
answers. You can win big money. 


Who was the United States soldier? 
When and where was he born? 
In what wars did he serve? 


Was he a West Pointer? 
Who was the “civilian”? 

To what race does he belong? 
Which one is living? 


ASAP eNE 
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Midvale Flotation Mill and Smelter Notes 


F. M. WICHMAN, Correspondent 


Ray Fenn is recovering nicely from an 
appendicitis operation. Bob Foord is 
taking his place in the mill office during 
his absence. Frank Reading and Lloyd 
Mackay are also on the sick list. 

Hen Watts spent a few days vacation at 
Alpine. 

Ted Ray is preparing for a big fishing 
season—he has altered his old touring car 
into a truck. 

Marty Beckstead has sworn off cigar- 
ettes and baseball. Now, Marty, we are 
not concerned about the loss to the cigar- 
ette manufacturer, but how about the 
smelter baseball team. It needs your help. 

Baseball fans of Midvale are again in- 
debted to Bennie Schmiett of the Bucking 
Room for his efforts in behalf of the local 
ball team. Bennie spends all his spare 
time teaching the younger element the 
fine points of the game, arranging for 
games, and in his leisure hours pulling 
the scraper over the grounds to keep them 
in good shape. Come on, boys, give him 
a hand. 

The regular summer job of building up 
the levees around the tailings ponds is 
again in progress. The boys with their 
digger are out for bigger and better ponds. 

Charlie Sorrow is so sorry about the 
sorrowful price of metals that he has 
traded his sorry looking car for a sorrow- 
begotten shotgun. You chicken men may 
be sorry if you don’t keep your eyes open. 

Jake Isler has returned to work, feeling 
so good that he is kicking with both feet 
at once. Carl must have been a good nurse. 
We are sorry to hear, however, that Carl 
has not recovered his car which was stolen 
more than a month ago. Evidently the 
thieves were not mere joyriders. 

E. L. Rankin, formerly with this com- 
pany at Great Falls, Montana, is now in 
charge of unloading and sampling at the 
smelter. 

A general shifting of the office force 
took place May 1. W. W. O’Brien is now 
at the metallurgical account desk, W. S. 
Mettz is at the statistician’s desk, W. O. 
Boberg is in charge of smelter production 
reports and H. E. Cook is assistant weigh- 
master and assistant warehouseman. 

The annual house cleaning is now in 
progress along the row, Fred Hyke will 


have a hard time making the inside as at- 
tractive as the outside, since lawns and 
shrubs have made their debut. Myers has 
a very attractive garden with tulips, 
pansies, peonies, etc. Marty Beckstead 
recently purchased a grass catcher for 
his lawn mower. 


For printing elsewhere in this issue, we 
are forwarding an account, handed in by 
“Kelly” Hunter, of the smelter athletic 
association. Every employe should take 
an active interest in this new enterprise. 
There is nothing like- good, wholesome 
sport. 


Jim Cotter says, “Our old side kicker, 
John Jackson, of the Boiler Shop, has been 
laid up for several months with rheuma- 
tism, but John says, ‘A man is not down 
until he is under the sod,’ and in order 
to prevent that thing from happening 
John is now taking a new remedy. It is 
commonly known as garlic and he thinks 
it is going to make a new man of him.” 


Having given up in despair trying to 
gather news from the men on the smelter 
force, the correspondent now makes an 
appeal to the ladies of Midvale, especially 
those on the “Row” to help him out in the 
future. Tell us about your dressmaking, 
new cooking recipes, methods of keeping 
young (in which you are so much more 
successful than your mates), care of 
babies and how you manage your hus- 
bands. We have a hunch that the “Ax” 
is read more by the women than by the 
men, so we want to make it interesting to 
the majority. 


COUP DE PLUME 


Kathleen Norris and Elinor Glyn— 
Commercialized purity! Commercialized 
sin! 
Sinclair Lewis and Theodore Dreiser— 
Commercialized bunk and nobody's wiser! 
George Jean Nathan and H. L. Mencken 
Will believe in God when the lifeboat’s 
sinkin’! 
Johnny Erskine and James Branch Cabell, 
Fairies, gods, Santa Claus and other such 
gabble! 
What shall I do when I’m in a fix? 
Get syndicated sympathy from Dorothy 
Dix! 
—The Kalends 


SSS S ORS OSS gore a a Ca eat ee 
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The Mental Gymnasium 
UNITED STATES SMELTING REFINING AND MINING COMPANY 
Checked by R. E. Kimberlin, Utah Railway Company 


USE YOUR HEAD ONLY 


What is the shortest distamce a fly 
would have to walk in traveling, on the 
outside of a box, from one corner to the 
farthest corner, the box being 6 inches by 
4 inches by 4 inches? 

SELECTIONS FROM ENTRANCE EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC 

OF VARIOUS COLLEGES AND UNI- 

VERSITIES FIFTY YEARS AGO 

Harvard University: A tradesman 
marks his goods at 25 per cent above 
cost, and deducts 12 per cent of the 
amount of any customer’s bill, for cash. 
What per cent does he make? 

Yale College: Find the fourth term of 
a proportion of which the first, second, 
and third terms are, respectively, 3.81, 
0,056, 1.67. 

Columbia College: Define a fraction. 
Give the rule for the addition of fractions, 
and the reason for each step of the opera- 
tion. 

Dartmouth College: Find the square 
root of 3534400.5. 

College of City of New York: If two 
men, working 8 hours, can carry 12000 
bricks to the height of 50 feet, how many 
bricks can one man, working 10 hours, 
carry to the height of 30 feet? 

Amherst College: When it is 10 o’clock 
in Boston what time is it in Amherst, the 
longitude of Boston being 71° 7’ 45” W. 
from Greenwich, that of Amherst being 
72° 31’ 50”? 

Vassar College: If I lose 10% by sell- 
ing goods at 28 cents per yard, for what 
should they be sold to gain 20% ? 

New York Normal College: A merchant 
owes $2400, of which $400 is payable in 
6 months, $800 in 10 months, and $1200 
in 16 months; what is the equated time? 

Cornell University: Received 6 per cent 
dividend on stock bought at 25 per cent 
below par; what rate of interest did the 
investment pay? 

Trinity College: The sum of 2/3 and 
4/15 is diminished by 1/10. How many 
times does the difference contain 3/11 of 
the sum of 1/8, 1/9 and 1/10? 

Wesleyan University: How long must 
a note of $243 at 314%, run that its in- 
terest may equal the interest on a note 
of $125 for 7 months, at 5%? 


WRITTEN EXERCISES 

A teacher being asked how many pupils 
he had, replied that he had 140 boys, and 
if the number of girls were multiplied by 
the number of boys, the product would be 
22,960; how many girls had he? How 
many pupils? 

A lady paid $1500 for an India shawl 
and a set of furs; the difference in their 
price was $575. What did she pay for each? 

A man bought 3 tracts of land contain- 
ing 112, 144, and 176 acres, respectively, 
which he fenced into equal fields of the 
greatest number of acres; how many acres 
did each contain? 

If to a certain number you add its half, 
its third, and 28, the sum will be three 
times the number; what is the number? 

Had the cost price of an article been 
twenty per cent less, the rate of loss had 
been fifteen per cent less; what was the 
rate of loss? 


USE PENCIL AND PAPER IF 
NECESSARY 

A man died leaving $10,000 to be divid- 
ed equally among four sons, A, B, C, and 
D, age 21, 20, 19, and 18 years respec- 
tively. As each son became of age he 
was to withdraw his share of the estate 
and the balance was to draw interest at 
the rate of 6%. What is the amount of 
equal shares? 


TRY IT ON YOURSELF AND FRIENDS 

Put down the number of your living 
prothers. Multiply it by two. 

Add three, multiply the result by five. 
Add the number of living sisters. Multiply 
the result by ten. Add the number of 
dead brothers and sisters. Subtract one 
hundred and fifty from the result. 

The left digit will be the number of 
living brothers, the middle digit the num- 
ber of living sisters, and the right digit 
the number of dead brothers and sisters. 

SIMPLE MENTAL PROBLEM 

Two horses are traveling towards each 
other at the rate of 12 and 8 miles per 
hour, respectively. When they are ex- 
actly 20 miles apart, a horsefly leaves 
one horse and travels towards the other at 
the rate of 37%4 miles per hour, and con- 
tinues flying between the moving horses 
until the horses meet. What is the dis- 
tance the horsefly flies? 
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Compania de Real del Monte y Pachuca 
Pachuca, Hidalgo, Mexico 
Cc. A. FREDELL, Correspondent 


PACHUCA, MEXICO, NOTES 

Mr. and Mrs. H. I. Altshuler and sons 
have returned from a vacation trip to San 
Antonio and New Orleans. 

Mrs. R. R. Allison and Mrs. W. Gilkin- 
son spent a week at Cuautla, Morelos. 

The only alibi that Pachuca’s right 
handed golfers can think of now is that 
1932, being Leap year, is an off year and 
any sort of strange thing may happen. 
The fact is that the finalists in the quar- 
terly tournament were Mr. E. L. Young 
and Mr. F. H. Walsh, both port siders. 
Cutting handicaps does not seem to bother 
these gentlemen for they go right ahead 
and break the new one. At the end of the 
36 hole finals they were all square and 
will play it off at a later date. A right 
hander, Mr. A. J. Melani, did, however, 
win the monthly medal play for April. 

In order to stimulate interest among the 
women who are beginners at golf the 
women’s handicap committee have decided 
to put no limit to the handicap allowed 
as was heretofore the case. Their new 
handicap list shows handicaps ranging 
from 9 to 95 which shows the large variety 
of golf (?) the gentler sex of Pachuca 
displays. 

On the 5th of May, which is a National 
Holiday in Mexico, the golf club is going 
to have a picnic lunch at the course. The 
chief event of the day is to be a mixed 
Scotch Foursome tournament. (The Edi- 
tor is interested in the name of the 
“mixer”? used with the Scotch. While 
there will be nothing in Salt Lake City 
that could be dignified as a “tournament,” 
it is well to have such information on 
hand.) 

Mrs. C. B. E. Douglas is convalescing 
from a severe case of pneumonia. 

The Pachuca Country Club is to play an 
interclub match on May 22, with the Cha- 
pultepec Golf Club on the latter’s course. 
In previous matches the Pachuca players 
have found the grass greens of the Mexico 
course too baffling to ever win a match. 
But we get even when the Mexico City 
players come out to our sand greens. 

The foreign colony of Pachuca were 
saddened to hear of the death of Mr. Carl 
Lantz, former manager of the Sta. Ger- 
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+Low man for year to date. 


*Low man for March, 1932, as related to rate per 1,000 shifts. 
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trudis Company. Mr. Lantz was always 
an enthusiastic booster of community af- 
fairs and his real good fellowship won 
for him a host of friends who sincerely 
mourn his untimely death. 

The British colony of Pachuca is cele- 
prating Empire Day this year with a 
parbecue and sports day for the children 
on May 21 and a dance at the Pachuca 
Club on May 28. 


“POOR RICHARD”—MEXICAN 
VERSIONS 
“Es mas el ruido que las nueces.” The 
noise is more than the nuts. The Mexican 
way of saying “Much ado about nothing.” 
“Cuando pan rebana, migajas se que- 
dan.” When bread is cut crumbs are left. 
Expressing the fact that we all have a 
share in our neighbor’s good fortune. 
“Lo cortes no quita lo valiente.” Good 
manners make no one a coward. 


HOW OLD WAS GRANDPA? 


Captain Samuel N. Karrick, now con- 
cluding a four-year tour of duty as corps 
area engineer officer at Baltimore, grad- 
uate of the University of Utah and son of 
Mrs. Sarah E. Karrick of Salt Lake, has 
been ordered to duty in the Philippines, 
announced a dispatch to The Tribune Wed- 
wesday. 

Captain Karrick is a distinguished rifle 
and pistol shot and was a member of the 
engineer team which won the national 
championship at Camp Perry, Ohio, in 
1924. During the world war he served as 
general superintendent of construction at 
the Mesves hospital center in France. His 
grandfather, the late George Ord Karrick, 
also had a military career, having re- 
ceived an appointment to the United 
States military academy at West Point in 
1904.—The Salt Lake Tribune, May 26, 
1932. 


BEETS—MIDVALE DISTRICT 

According to The U. and I. Farm Mes- 
senger, the West Jordan (Midvale) dis- 
trict was the first one of the areas around 
the Utah-Idaho Sugar Company factories 
to complete beet thinning this year. The 
West Jordan factory is a neighbor of the 
Midvale smelter. During the sixteen years 
that this sugar plant has been operating 
791,900 tons of beets have been purchased 
from farmers in the vicinity. $9,444,794.70 
has been paid for beets, labor, material 
and other items. 
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Notes from Nome, Alaska 
JOHN TREICHLER, Correspondent 


At present Nome is just a small town 
and very much snowed in. 

The chief reindeer herder reports all 
herds in a fair condition considering the 
hard winter. He predicts good pastures 
for this summer and heavy meat ship- 
ments this fall. 


At the Board of Trade the Nenana Ice 
Pool closed Monday, April 4. The chief 
clerk informs me that at least $5000 was 
contributed in the Nome section. The 
Board of Trade is a wonderful place. 
Everybody meets there; we like to sit 
down for an hour, look at the life size 
paintings, watch a game of pinochle and 
listen to this coming season’s fabulous 
gold production from the various creeks 
in the vicinity of Nome. We always hope 
that actual productions will reach the esti- 
mates. 


The Burgomaster of the native village 
reports seal hunting very poor on account 
of no open water in Bering Sea. How- 
ever there are plenty of Tom-cod fish; 
yesterday’s catch amounted to 245. 


Many prospectors are in town with dog 
teams, getting supplies to their camps be- 
fore the break up. 


March went out like a lion with a long 
tail; all this past week the weather has 
been bad, blizzards, snow and fog. 


Last Tuesday we had City election. A 
very light vote was cast, 270 out of a 
possible 2400. However three very prom- 
inent citizens made the grade for council- 
men. We can now expect lower taxes, 
improved fire service and a possible new 
bridge across Dry Creek. 

The Order of Eastern Star entertained 
all Masons, families and friends; every- 
body enjoyed the evening. 

The Meat Cutters Union will probably 
stage a ball at the Eagle Hall for next 
Saturday night, April 16. 

This evening, April 11, the North Pole 
Bakery is serving a special dinner, “Baked 
Chicken or Roast Pork” and tonight the 
“Dream” will entertain us, for a 50c ad- 
mission, with an all talking picture, 
“Montana Moon” with Joan Crawford. 

—_—+—__ 

ARTIFICIAL AURORA BOREALIS 

A physicist has devised an ingenious 
apparatus which will produce artificial 


-aurora borealis lights. 
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To Have Gold 


At the Brown-Palace 
“Hello! Is this Main 2910? Helen dear? 
This is Percy. No, no—not mercy—Percy! 
P for pugnacious, E for enormous, R for 
rough, C for cruel, Y for yegg.” 


Might Try Money 


Judge: Prisoner, the jury finds you 
guilty. 
Prisoner: That’s. all right, judge, I 


know you're to intelligent to be influenced 
by what they say. 


Page the Pyrethrum 
Bettie (just home from a holiday in 
Egypt): And, auntie, it was so interest- 
ing; the tombs and 
pyramids and things 
were all covered with 

hieroglyphs! 
Aunt Louisa: Oh, 
dear! I hope you didn’t 
get any on you, child. 


Not So Dumb 

In a small town in 
the South, there was a 
lad who had the repu- 
tation of not being very 
bright. People there 
had fun with him sev- 
eral times a day by 
placing a dime and a 
nickel on the open palm 
of his hand, and telling 
him to take his pick of 
the two. In each case 
the lad would pick the 
nickel, and then the crowd would laugh 
and guffaw. 

A kind-hearted woman asked him one 
day, “Don’t you know the difference be- 
tween a dime and a nickel? Don’t you 
know that the dime, though smaller, is 
worth more?” 

“Sure, I know it,” he answered, “but 
they wouldn’t try me out on it any more 
if I ever took the dime.” 


Particular Butter-And-Egg Man 

“Two eggs poached medium soft, but- 
tered toast not too hard, coffee with not 
too much milk in it,” demanded the man 
in the restaurant. 

“Yes, sir. Would you like any special 
design on the dishes?” asked the tired 
waiter. 
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Is to Be in Fear 


“Out Where the West Begins” 
Hotelkeeper: “I have rooms for 50 and 
75 cents a night.” 
Guest: “What’s the difference between 
them?” 
Hotelkeeper: “Not much, only the 75- 
cent ones have rat-traps.” 


Sea Lawyers 
A lawyer on his passage from Europe, 
observed a shark, and asked a sailor what 
it was, who replied, “Here we call ’em 
sea lawyers.” 


Another O. Henry Story 

A publisher induced O. Henry to enter 
into a contract to 
supply a story every 
week. But as usually 
happens with a genius, 
the muse was often re- 
fractory and a project- 
ed story simply would 
not get itself written 
on time. After being 
disappointed two weeks 
in succession the wrath- 
ful editor wrote this 
note: 

“My Dear O. Henry: 
If I do not receive that 
story from you by noon 
tomorrow I’m going to 
put on my heaviest sol- 
ed shoes, come down to 
your room and kick you 
downstairs. I always 
keep my promises.” 

Whereupon O. Henry wrote this char- 
acteristic reply: 

“Dear Sir: I, too, would always keep 
my promises if I could fulfill them with 
my feet.” 


NeTHIN’ DPN’! IFT 
HELPED YOU AND YOU LOST 
YOUR LAMP I'D LOSE MY 
02 —— GO To TH’ RST 

AID ROoM 


Missed One 
Dr. Sapp: How are my 10 patients 
this morning? 
Nurse: Nine of them died last night. 
Dr. Sapp: That’s odd—I left medicine 


for 10. 


Opening of the Tourist Season 
Passerby: “What, digging up this street 
again?” 
Foreman: “Sure, the contractor used to 
be a surgeon and it seems that three 
steam shovels are missing.” 
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To Want It, to Be in Sorrow—Johnson 


Which Is Much Nicer 
We Do Not Tear Your Clothes With 
Machinery, We Do It Carefully by Hand. 
—Sign in a laundry window. 


Ask M-M—“The Lumbermen” 


The man who operated a saw-mill in 
Arkansas finally decided to hire an ac- 
countant to explain things to him. When 
the accountant arrived in the sketchy little 
town where the saw-mill operated, he was 
met by the owner. “Wall, stranger,” said 
the old timer, “It’s this way. My father- 
in-law died a few years ago and left me 
the mill, my three boys run it, so it don’t 
cost nothin’ for wages, I steal all the 
timber, so that’s free; 


He Obeyed the Judge 


The witness was obviously new to the 
ways of the courtroom. So the judge di- 
rected him: 

“Speak to the jury, sir—the men sit- 
ting behind you on the benches.” 

The witness turned, bowed clumsily and 
said: 

“Good morning, gentlemen.” 


Ownership Rotation 
In the days before oil was discovered in 
Texas a traveling man stopped for the 
night at a dryland ranch near Wink. 
As he discussed the affairs of the coun- 
try with his host, he became more and 
more puzzled as to how 


my brother-in-law is 
division freight agent 
on the railroad and he 
sneaks all the lumber 
out for me so that costs 
me nothin’. So what I 
want to know now is, 
how did I run behind 
six hundred dollars last 
year?” 


English at Bingham 

Blacksmith: “Now, 
Pat, I’m going to 
bring this horseshoe 
out of the fire and lay 
it on the anvil. When 
I nod my head, hit it 
hard with the ham- 
mer.” 


the little ranch paid its 
way. At last he ven- 
tured the question: 

“How in the world do 
you make a go of 
things on this place?” 

Indicating the hired 
man, who was sitting 
at the far end of the 
supper table, the host 
replied: 

“You see that fellow 
there? Well, he works 
for me, and I can’t pay 
him. In two years he 
gits the ranch. Then I 
work for him till I git 
it back.” 


T WAL dUST 


The Lone Eagle 


Pat did—and was 
fired when the blacksmith recovered. 


With the Mines Closed? 

A Utah man whose son was an appli- 
cant for a position in the Federal Civil 
cervice, but who had been repeatedly 
“turned down,” said: 

Man: “It’s sure hard luck, but Bill has 
missed that Civil Service again. It looks 
like they just won’t have him that’s all.” 

Friend: “What was the trouble?” 

Man: “Well, he was kinder short on 
spellin’ and geography an’ he missed a 
good deal in arithmetic.” 

Friend: “What’s he going to do about 
it?” 

Man: “I don’t know. Times are not so 
good for us, an’ I reckon he’ll have to go 
back to teachin’ school.” 


Cees Booms Come A gentleman riding 


with an old Irishman came in sight of an 
old gallows and to display his wit said: 
“Pat, do you see that?” 

“To be sure I do,” replied Pat. 

“And where would you be today if the 
gallows had its due?” 

“Yd be riding alone,” replied Pat. 


Here’s Your Hat 


Collegian: ‘Have you an opening for 
a bright young man?” 
Manager: “Yes, but don’t slam it on 


the way out.” 


Just as Good 
Dancer: “Will you try that Stravinsky 
waltz over again, please?” 
Orchestra Leader: “Stravinsky waltz? 
We were just tuning up.” 
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Utah Welfare Associations 
UNITED STATES SMELTING REFINING AND MINING COMPANY 


U. S. MINE WELFARE ASSOCIATION 

A regular meeting of the U. S. Mine 
Welfare Association was held May 2, 
1932, at the Niagara Tunnel Office at 
3:30 p.m. The chairman of the meeting, 
Mr. George Christopherson, announced the 
returns of an election held April 29, 1932, 
the results of which are as follows: 

Niagara Surface, George Christopher- 
son. 

O. J. and Niagara Underground, Ernest 
Lancaster. 

Niagara 400 and 600 Levels, 
Nepple. 

Niagara 800 Level, Jay Sylvester. 

Niagara 1000 Level, Harvey Halverson. 

Niagara 1200 Level, Pat J. Doyle. 

Niagara 1400 and 1600 Levels, Walter 
Abplanalp. 

These men were elected to serve on the 
Welfare Committee for the year 1932-33; 
all of the men elected were present at the 
meeting. 


Carl 


The U. S. Mine Welfare Association 
authorized expenditures as follows for 
May, 1932: 

H. R. Gust, The Business Hustler, 

election ballots -$ 6.75 
W. H. Trevarthen, secretary U. S. 

Mine Welfare Association, salary 

for April and May, 1932................ 


$16.75 

Mr. George Christopherson was elected 
chairman of the U. S. Mine Welfare Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year. The chair- 


man announced that regular meetings 
would be held on the first Monday after 
the first Sunday of each month. Mr. 
Christopherson expressed his thanks to 
the outgoing committee for assistance 
they had rendered during the past year. 


i LITTLE 
\ 17 CARELESS HABITS 
N SOON GROW 
INTO BIG 
\ ACCIDENT 
LOSSES 


U. S. EMPLOYES’ WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION 
The following claims were approved in 
May, 1932, at the Midvale plant: 
Franklin A. Smart, 7 days, final 
pay .... 
Harry Bird, 14 days, final pay.. 
Chas. Madson Drown, 15 days, part 
pay eh 
Henry Johnson, 24 days, part pay... 24.00 


George Hood, 10 days, final pay...... 10.00 
LeRoy Steadman, 4 days, final pay 4.00 
Franklin Reading, 36 days, part 
pay . 36 00 
Howard E. Phelps, flowers 
Melvin Norris funeral. 4.00 
Jerry Kankelborg, 9 days, final 
| 225 ere se te pee 900 
Jchn Stelter, 6 days, final pay. 6.00 
David Edgar Ray, 13 days, final 
13.00 
Chas. Madson Drown, 14 days, pa 
pay .. 14.00 
Henry Johnson, 14 days, part pay.. 14.00 
Franklin Reading, 14 days, part 
fy dees gts ere Sy eae ee FATA 14.00 
$184.00 


| ALWAYS THOUGHT THAT RUBBISH 
4, CANS AND CUSPIDORS WERE 
INTENDED FOR A PURPOSE - BUT 
JUDGING FROM THE WAY SOME 
FELLOWS AVOID USING ‘EN, 
IT SEEMS. THEY'RE 
JUST PLACED AROUND 
ES FOR DECORATIVE EFFECT 


LS oot 


Up to the time of going to press on May 
28, no claims were reported from Lark. 


Total Disbursements for May, 1932, $200.75 
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Utah Railway Company Notes 
THOMAS SCHOTT, Correspondent 
Provo, Utah 


Mr. F. H. Greene, freight accountant in 
our general office, with headquarters at 
Salt Lake City, was a business visitor at 
Provo Joint Yard Station Agency April 29. 

Mr. J. L. Dorsey, material accountant in 
our general office, with headquarters at 
Salt Lake City, accompanied by Mr. R. E. 
Connor, clerk, with headquarters at Mar- 
tin, were at Provo Joint Yard and Shops 
April 28, taking the annual inventory of 
unapplied materials. 

Mr. B. R. Baird, road foreman of en- 
gines for the Union Pacific System, 
0.S.L. and L. A. & S. L. R. R. Com- 
panies, with headquarters at Salt Lake 
City, was a business visitor at the Provo 
Joint Shops May 3. 

Messrs. R. J. Vaughan and J, B. Somo, 
superintendent and assistant superintend- 
ent, respectively, for our company, the 
former located at Martin and the latter at 
Provo, made a business trip to Salt Lake 
City May 3. 

United States Steel Company (formerly 
Columbia Steel Corporation) locomotive 
200 arrived at Provo Joint Engine House 
May 3 for class 5 repairs which the Provo 
Joint Shop forces accomplished May 6; 
then the engine was delivered by the L. A. 
& S. L. R. R. Company yard engine to 
the owners at Ironton plant. 

Provo City officials have conferred 
with the Utah Power and Light Company 
Officials recently to discuss ways and 
means for reducing the cost of the city 
“White Way” lights, embracing the lights 
in the business district on Center Street 
and University Avenue and including lights 
which burn to midnight and the all-night 
lights, which cost the city $97.683 per 
year. This is not a bad example and is 
endorsed by the merchants. It seems 
likely that a genuine retrenchment in 
these depressed times may become fash- 
ionable. 

Mr. B. Bush, inspector of safety appli- 
ances for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with headquarters at Salt Lake 
City, was a business caller at the Provo 
Joint Shops and Yards, May 17. 

Mr. G. W. Quinn, industrial salesman 
for the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, with headquarters at Salt Lake 
City, accompanied by Mr. Fred W. Hisch- 


ier, employed in a similar capacity by the 
above company, with headquarters at 
Provo, were visitors at the Provo Joint 
Shops April 21. 


Mr. F. E. Cragin, district storekeeper 
for the Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. 
Company, unit of the Union Pacific Sys- 
tem, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
California, made an inspection of the local 
stores department April 25. 


Mr. J. L. Irish, assistant general store- 
keeper for the Union Pacific System Lines 
west of Pocatello, Idaho, with headquar- 
ters in that city, made an inspection of 
the local store May 17. 


Mr. C. J. Fitzgerald, claim adjuster for 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 
Company, with headquarters at Salt Lake 
City, was a visitor at Provo Joint Shops 
May 20. 


Mr. C. E. Beveridge, engineer mainte- 
nance of way and structures for our com- 
pany, with headquarters at Martin, was a 
business visitor at Provo Joint Shops and 
Yards May 6. 


Mr. V. D. Patton, representative for the 
Dearborn Chemical Company, with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles, California, was a 
business visitor at the Provo Joint Shops 
May 20. 

Messrs. C. O. Witt and H. T. Monheim, 
railroad representative and assistant to 
district manager, respectively, for the 
Shell Oil Company, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, California, and Salt Lake 
City, were visitors at the Provo Joint 
Shops May 20. Mr. Monheim relieved 
Mr. L. H. Warren, who has been trans- 
ferred to Honolulu for a period of two 
years. 

Mr. Walter Leaf, representative for the 
National Aluminate Corporation, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colorado, enroute 
to Denver, May 9, stopped off at Provo 
Joint Shops in the interest of a test of 
their product which was being conducted 
on a yard engine at Kingmine. 

Mr. J. L. Dorsey, material accountant 
for our company with headquarters at 
Salt Lake City, was a caller on business 
at Provo Joint Shops, May 16 and 17. 

Mr. Tony Jeffers, lubricating engineer 
for the Texas Oil Company, with head- 
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quarters at Denver, Colorado, was a busi- 
ness visitor at the Provo Joint Shops 
May 14. 

Mr. C. A. Rolling, service engineer for 
the Garlock Packing Company with head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City, was a busi- 
ness visitor at Provo Joint Shops May 16. 

Mr. L. R. Kump, district superintendent 
for the Continental Oil Company, with 
headquarters at Salt Lake City, was a 
business visitor at Provo Joint Shops 
May 11. 

Mr. W. J. Kirsch, master mechanic for 
the Union Pacific System, including the 
Salt Lake Division of the L. A. & S. L. 
R. R. Company, with headquarters at 
Salt Lake City, made an inspection of 
Provo Joint Shops April 22, May 2 and 11. 
On the latter date he was accompanied by 
Mr. A. L. Looney, general car inspector 
for the same company, with headquarters 
at Pocatello, Idaho. 

Our superintendent, Mr. R. J. Vaughan, 
with headquarters at Martin, was a busi- 
ness visitor at Provo Joint Shops May 
3 and 12. 

Mr. T. Farrell, district superintendent 
for the Continental Oil Company with 
headquarters at Salt Lake City, was a 
business visitor at Provo Joint Shops 
April 23. 

Donald K. Curry, son of our conductor, 
Mr. J. D. Curry, underwent an operation 
for mastoid in the St. Mark’s Hospital, 
Salt Lake City, April 28, after which he 
was removed to his home at Provo, May 
14. The operation was successful and he 
is now convalescing. We wish him speedy 
recovery. 

L. A. & S. L. R. R. Co. B. & B. Fore- 
man G. M. Haley and seven men arrived 
at Provo Joint Yard last week to effect 
some needed repairs to the repair track 
and wheel shop platform. They also 
jacked up the turntable to clean out thor- 
oughly and inspect the roller bearing nest 
and to provide clean and proper lubrica- 
tion, following which the outfit withdrew 
from duty in the Joint Yard May 20. 

Progress in overhauling our locomo- 
tives in Provo Joint Shop is being con- 
tinued and locomotive 202, Mallet type, 
was returned to service May 10, after re- 
ceiving class 3 general repairs. Locomo- 
tive 2 is undergoing “Running Repairs” in 
the engine house. Engine 107 was placed 
in the back shop for class 5 repairs and 
engine 104 is undergoing repairs which in- 
clude a new firebox. 
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ALASKA HOLDS OLD RELICS 
By Howard W. Blakeslee 


Great boats carrying discoverers of 
America antedating Columbus and even 
the Vikings crossed Bering Straits from 
Asia probably 1000 to 3000 years ago. 

This picture of a superior type of man 
who came to America perhaps when the 
pyramids were young was drawn for the 
American Philosophical Society by Dr. 
Ales Hrdlicka of the National Museum of 
Washington. It was based on recent dis- 
coveries in Alaska. 


The boats, he said, had capacity for 40 
to 50 persons each. Their sails were skins 
of seals, as remnants today show. Inflated 
bladders along their sides provided safety 
in the open northern seas. 


The men and women who filled these 
vessels brought to America a highly de- 
veloped mode of living. From Siberian 
shores they launched into a cold sea, the 
chill water of the north Arctic current. 
Somewhere far out they sailed into the 
mild current flowing along the Alaskan 
coast from far south in the Pacific. 

“The old conception,” said Dr. Hrdlicka, 
“of man coming barehanded with no cul- 
ture is erroneous. He had a high class 
culture. He built on this culture in places 
like Mexico. 

Alaska is still a growing piece of land, 
he said. In the past 1000 years it has 
formed hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of new soil along its southern 
shores. 

Buried under this fresh soil are many 
of the camping places of the great ad- 
venturers. 

Not all of them, however. One spot un- 
touched by any land building for the past 
3000 years has been found—Kodiak Island. 

And here, far up the fiords, said Dr. 
Hrdlicka, are the long sought ancient 


sites. They cover from one to 40 acres 
each. 
“Here,” he stated, “we are finding 


human remains, most of them different 
from those previously known.” 

As for the lost human sites, now so 
deeply buried, they may not remain lost 
forever, because after the earth reverses 
its present building movement in Alaska 
the top soil may be eroded until man 
1,000,000 or even 10,000,000 years hence 
will pick up and read the records now 
turning to fossils.—Salt Lake Tribune, 
May 15, 1932. 
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Recent Installations at the Midvale Flotation Mill 


By R. A. PALLANCH, Mill Superintendent 


Lead Tailings Surge Tanks 


It has been the experience of the Mid- 
yale flotation mill that the separation of 
zinc sulphide (sphalerite) and iron sul- 
phide (pyrite) into their respective con- 
centrates is considerably more difficult 
during times of cold weather, when the 
temperature of the mill water hovers be- 
tween 32° and 40° F. For this reason zinc 
work over a period of years shows slightly 
lower grade of zinc concentrate with some- 
what lower recovery of zinc during the 
four cold weather months of each year. 
The difference has never been great 
enough to warrant the increase in oper- 
ating cost which the heating of the mill 
water would have occasioned. This method 
of overcoming the difficulty has therefore 
never seriously been considered. An equiv- 
alent effect, and one that adds practically 
nothing to the cost of operating, will be 
brought about by the three new lead tail- 
ings surge tanks which were recently in- 
stalled and were placed in operation on 
March 22 of this year. 

These tanks receive the tailings from 
the lead machines of the three units. They 
have the effect, not only of steadying the 
feeds to the three primary zinc flotation 
machines, but of adding from 5 to 10 min- 
utes to the time of copper sulphate condi- 
tioning of the lead tailings. The combined 
effects result in steadier maintenance of 
improved zinc grade, particularly during 
cold weather periods. 

The three tanks are of redwood, 10 feet 
diameter by 7 feet high, with hoppered 
false bottoms. Each tank has a vertical 
shaft at the center equipped with Deve- 
Teaux 18” agitator placed about six inches 
above the bottom of tank. A horizontal 
flanged pulley at the top of each shaft is 
driven by a quarter turn belt from a verti- 
cal pulley, with clutch, placed on the hori- 
zontal line shaft already driving the two 
older surge tanks of each unit. Each of 
the mill units, therefore, now has three 
surge tanks instead of two, all driven 
from the same horizontal shaft, which is 
in turn driven by straight belt from a 
5-horse power G. E. induction motor. 

Regrinding Unit 

During the past two years or more the 
mill tonnage has been gradually stepped 
up from some 800 tons per day to well 
over 1000 tons per day, with no addition 


or enlarging of equipment. In order to 
accomplish this it was necessary to go to 
considerably higher per cent solids at our 
finished classifier overflows in order that 
our Wilfley pumps could handle the in- 
creased tonnage. Gradually coarser grind- 
ing took place, because of increased spe- 
cific gravity of flotation feed pulp. This 
did no harm to our lead-zinc separation, 
for lead sulphide (galena) tends to get 
ground too fine normally, because of its 
heavier weight and softer consistency. 
‘The heavier weight, of coarser, causes it 
to preponderate in the classifier return to 
the mills, causing finer grinding before re- 
lease than is the case with either sphaler- 
ite or pyrite. Thus the coarser grind actu- 
ally helps lead flotation, but zinc flotation 
suffers somewhat as the zinc mineral al- 
ready was coarse enough before going to 
the coarser grind. 
Hardinge Mill-Akins Classifier 

The Hardinge Mill-Akins classifier in- 
stallation was made to relieve this situa- 
tion. The desired middlings from the zinc 
circuits of the three units is sent to the 
classifier, where only the relatively fine 
portion overflows, the coarser and heavier 
material travelling up the classifier. This 
sand load flows by gravity to the feed- 
box of the Hardinge mill. The mill dis- 
charge returns to the classifier. The class- 
ifier overflow is pumped to a three-way 
weir box, which divides the material 
equally between the three new lead tail- 
ings surge tanks. In this way the re- 
ground material finds its way back to the 
three zinc circuits. 

Hardinge Conical Ball Mill 

The 6’x 36” Hardinge conical ball mill 
is set on concrete abutments at the lowest 
floor of the mill. The center line of the 
mill is about 6% feet above the floor, 
which allows of plenty slope at the two 
launders between the mill and classifier. 
The scoop is of 48-inch radius. The mill 
revolves at a speed of 27 r.p.m., being 
driven by spur gear from a shaft which is 
in turn driven by an 8-belt Dayton cog- 
pelt drive from a 60-horse power G. E. in- 
duction motor. 

Akins Classifier 


The 54” Akins classifier is of the latest 
high weir type, all steel frame, with lift- 
ing device at the overflow end and swivel 
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drive bearing at the upper end. The lower 
bearing consists of a steel spindle set in 
Timken roller bearings about 18” apart. 
The wearing sleeve and gland are of less 
diameter than those of our older classi- 
fiers. The classifier has a speed of only 
3 revolutions per minute compared with 
514 for the older machines. It is equipped 
with a screw having 12-inch blades, with 
replaceable shoes of chilled iron to take 
the abrasive wear. The classifier is driven 
by straight belt from a Foote IXL spur 
gear reducer, direct connected with flex- 
ible coupling to a 5-horse power G. E. in- 
duction motor. 
—E—— 
TAX PAYMENTS SHOW DECLINE 


U. S. Receipts for Fiscal Year Fall Far 
Below Previous Total. 

WASHINGTON, March 17.—Payments 
of income tax on March 15 on incomes in 
1931 amounted to $12,648,765 as compared 
with $13,100,362 received on the same 
date a year ago. 

The payments made the total for the 
month $44,701,384 and for the fiscal year, 
$702,822,726. 

For the same number of days in March 
last year income tax payments amounted 
to $58,124,904, and for the fiscal year, 
$1,229,555,929. 

The receipts this year are not strictly 
comparable to those received on the first 
day last year. The deposits are now in- 
cluded in the figures on the day of de- 
posit, whereas the collections previously 
were included on the following day. 

The receipts generally credited to the 
fifteenth of the month were those which 
have dribbled in ahead of the last-minute 
rush. It is generally the third or fourth 
day after the final filing date before funds 
actually show on the treasury statement. 

The treasury statement for March 15 
showed $1,062,728,150 was received from 
sale of securities and $598,418,620 paid 
out to retire maturing obligations. 

The government had a deficit of $1,871,- 
229,155. Receipts from all sources 
amounted to $1,413,113,103 and expendi- 
tures totaled $3,284,342,258 for the fiscal 
year to date. 

The decrease in tax collections on the 
fifteenth as compared with a year ago is 
expected by treasury officials to become 
greater as returns are received. 

For March last year the treasury col- 
lected $334,830,214 as compared with 
$559,503,703 the year before. 
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The drop in income tax, however, has 
been so sharp this year that officials do 
not expect the total collections for March 
will amount to more than $175,000,000.— 
Salt Lake Telegram, March 17, 1932. 


MINE INJURIES PROVE FATAL 


James Cullen Dies From Hurts Received 
In Yosemite Property 


BINGHAM.—James Cullen, 63, lessee in 
the Yosemite mine at Lark of the U. S. 
Smelting Refining and Mining company, 
died in a local hospital early Monday of a 
fractured skull Saturday. 

Cullen was working alone at the time 
a fall of rock from the roof struck him. 
He was found a short time later by other 
workers and brought to the local hospital. 

Mr. Cullen was born in Cullerton, Eng- 
land, and came to America as a young 
man. He mined for many years at Lead- 
ville, Colorado, coming to Lark in 1927 and 
working on U. S. Smelting properties since. 

He is survived by his widow and a 
grown family at Leadville, also a sister, 
Mrs. Anna Wheatley, Leadville. 

The body will be taken to Leadville 
Tuesday by Neil O’Donnell, mortician, of 
Salt Lake.—Salt Lake Tribune, May 10, 
1932. 

The Ax-I-Dent-Ax extends sympathy 
to relatives and friends.—Editor. 

———+——_ 
A MODEL REPUBLIC 
(From the Spanish) 


“There are few men as happy as you in 
your family relations.” 

“Yes, my household is a model Republic 
in miniature. You see the Secretary of 
the Treasury, my wife; the Secretary of 
War, my mother-in-law; the Minister of 
Foreign Relations, my daughter.” 

“And of course you are the President ?” 

“No, man, one can see from that ques- 
tion that you are a poor ignorant bachelor. 
The Presidential chair is occupied by the 
cook.” 

“Well, then, what are you?” 

“Why, I am the general public and sup- 
port the government through the payment 
of taxes.” 

—+—__ 
TAXING EASY BUSINESS 

Taxing is an easy business. Any pro- 
jector can contrive new impositions, any 
bungler can add to the old; but is it alto- 
gether wise to have no other bounds to 
your impositions than the patience of 
those who are to bear them ?—Burke, 
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East Chicago Notes 


E. C. SPENCER, Correspondent 


Fifty-five students from the Ohio State 
University visited our plant on May 3. 
These Western Inspection Trips are made 
every year, to give the engineering stu- 
dents some practical knowledge of the 
modern chemical engineering operations 
from a selected variety of operations. 
The students also visited the Sherwin- 
Williams Company, Grasselli Chemical 
Company, International Lead Refinery, 
Universal Portland Cement Company, the 


to look good and the appearance has im- 
proved. 
Believe It or Not 

Mr. Howard Williams of Whiting, In- 
diana, has been displaying a chuck or 
dicken, or whatever a combination duck 
and chicken would be called. This strange 
fowl walks and swims like a duck, cackles 
like a hen and has the colorings of a 
Rhode Island Red chicken. It stands erect 
and has a web between his or her toes. 


Standard Oil Company, and several other 
plants in this vicinity. 

Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Moredich have 
the sympathy of the employes in their 
bereavement for the loss of their baby 
boy. 

Evelyn Kerr attended the opening of 
the Roby Races last Sunday. The races 
were fine, but the sunburn was not so 
good. 


Relief gardens, to provide food for job- 
less workers, are being established in East 
Chicago. 617 families will be taken care 
of by the gardens in a single tract of land 
donated for this purpose. 

Frank Sabo, electrician, has been con- 
fined to his home after an operation for 
the removal of his tonsils. The latest re- 
port is that he is feeling better and will 
be back on the job in a short while. 

Mr. and Mrs. Schuler attended the An- 
nual Northwestern University Circus last 
Saturday night at Evanston, Illinois, and 
reported that they spent an enjoyable 
evening. 

Ellen Carlson spent an evening at Cedar 
Lake last week and had an enjoyable 
time. 

Three carloads of flour, made from gov- 
ernment wheat, have been received from 
the National Headquarters of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross and are being distributed 
here through the local relief agencies. Our 
superintendent, Mr. J. J. Mulligan, is 
chairman of the local chapter of the 
American Red Cross. 

The Eighth Annual Community Chest 
Drive, which we hope will be a big suc- 
cess, starts May 16. Relief work is very 
much in need at this time. 

Grass seed has been planted around the 
club house and office and, after a few 
Spring showers, the lawns are beginning 


cian. 


— + —___ 
CHORES 
By Griff Crawford 

In the early mornin’ stretches, 

When a feller oughter sleep, 
And it lacks an hour or better 

’Till the dawn begins to peep, 
My Dad will start the kitchen fire 

And slam the oven doors, 
Then yells right up the stairway, “Bill, 

Get up and do the chores.” 


It’s only been an hour or so, 
At least that’s how it seems, 
Since I was milkin’ cows, and now 
He’s bustin’ up my dreams, 
A hollerin’ to wake me up 
And slammin’ of the doors— 
“Tt’s mornin’, Bill and time that you 
Was doin’ up the chores. 


“Bring up the mules and feed the hogs, 


And give the steers some hay; 

Then milk the cows and feed the calves 
And put the milk away; 

Now shake a leg, roll outer bed, 

It’s mornin’ outer doors, 

And bring the lantern when you come 
A doin’ up the chores.” 


The later I stay out at night, 
The earlier he’ll call; 
It’s mighty near impossibul 
Fer me to sleep a-tall. 
When I go farmin’ for myself, 
I'll ketch up on my snores— 
Fer I won't keep a cussed thing 
That calls fer doin’ chores. 
—Country Gentleman, May, 1932. 
——+—__. 
IN THE MENTAL CLINIC 
“Are you a doctor?” she asked the 


young man at the soda fountain. 


“No, madam,” he replied, “I’m a fizzi- 


ae 
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Items, Literature and Personals 


PULLMAN PORTERS AND PROFITS 

The average daily compensation receiv- 
ed by Pullman car porters and maids, was 
$2.94 for each day worked, it is shown by 
the annual report of the Pullman company 
to the public utilities commission of Utah. 
The report shows 8965 such employes of 
the 17,003 listed as conducting car opera- 
tion and of the total 22,507 working for 
the company in addition to its 39 general 
officers. 

The income statement indicates that 
1931 was not a particularly good year for 
the company. Its total revenues of $63,- 
700,000 were $14,000,000 less than for 
1930, while its operating expenses of $58,- 
300,000 showed only $12,000,000 decrease. 
It paid $2,400,000 in taxes, leaving $3,000,- 
000 operating income. It has some non- 
operating income in excess of its income 
charges—it has no interest on funded debt 
to pay—and the net income is given as 
$3,300,000 a decrease of $2,400,000 from 
the preceding year. It paid no dividends 
in 1931, it reports, as against $2,025,000 
paid in 1930 and therefore had a balance 
to transfer to surplus, practically equiva- 
lent to the net income.—Salt Lake Mining 
and Legal News, April 23, 1932. 

FOOD PRICES AND COMPARISONS 

Salt Lake food prices in February of 
this year averaged 7.7 per cent below 
those of 1913, 15 per cent below those of 
February 1931, and 2.2 per cent below the 
costs of January 1932, it is shown in a 
report issued Wednesday by the United 
States bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce. 

The report also shows that most food- 
stuffs could be bought at retail in Salt 
Lake fer less than in 51 other large cities 
of the United States.—Salt Lake Mining 
and Legal News, April 23, 1932. 

SOME USEFUL CONSTANTS OF LEAD 

Density—11.34-1137 gm. per cu. cm. 
Weight—0.4092 Ib. per cu in., (equivalent 
to) 707 lb. per cu. ft. Sheet lead, 1 ft. 
sq. x 1/64 in. thick weighs approximately 
1 1b. Volume—2.44 cu. in. equals 1 Ib. of 
cast lead. Melting point—327.4° C. (621° 
F.). Decrease in volume on solidifying— 
3.85 per cent. Increase in volume on 
melting—4.01 per cent. Oxidation—when 
lead is exposed to air an infinitesimal film 
is formed on its surface which protects 
the metal from further oxidation or at- 
tack and accounts for the extraordinary 


durability of lead. Hard waters (nearly 
all water is moderately hard) causes a 
thin coating of carbonate or sulphate on 
the lead which is insoluble and protects 
the metal.—Lead Pipe—Lead Industries 
Association. 

SEES BETTER TIMES 

D. D. Muir, Jr., vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the United States Smelt- 
ing Refining and Mining Company, has 
returned from a trip to Boston, head- 
quarters of the company, and other eastern 
points. Mr. Muir says there is a better 
feeling noticeable in business and financial 
circles and everybody is anticipating a 
gradual improvement in general condi- 
tions.—The Mining Review, May 3, 1932. 

HUDSON BAY NOT CONSIDERING 
CLOSING 

At the annual meeting of Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting company, held re- 
cently in Toronto, R. H. Channing, Jr., 
president, stated that the board had given 
no consideration whatever to the question 
of closing down its copper property. Gold 
content in the ore, he said, was holding 
constant. Though income was naturally 
reduced through the drop in the price of 
copper, all copper production had been 
sold.—Western Mineral Survey, May 6, 
1932. 

(Mr. R. H. Channing, Sr. directed opera- 
tions in the old Highland Boy Copper 
Smelter, at one time a great producer.— 
Editor.) 

DID O. J. EGLESTON, GRADUATE OF 
MINNESOTA, FURNISH THE INSPIRA- 
TION FOR SAMUELSON? 

MINNEAPOLIS, May 9. As an econo- 
mist, Arnold Samuelson bows to no man. 

He is finishing the year as a senior 
at the University of Minnesota on one thin 
dime and a $200 loan. 

And after paying his expenses his bud- 
get shows he will have “squandered” $79 
by June 1. 

Here’s how he does it: He cooks his 
own meals at a cost of 8 cents each and 
earns his lodging in a fire station by 
opening and closing the doors when the 
firemen dash out during the night on fire 
calls. Transportation costs are nil be- 
cause he walks the two miles to school. 

Samuelson, a journalism student, obtain- 
ed the loan from a university fund, paid 
$93 for tuition and fees for the year and 
set aside $107 for food, clothing and the 
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From Various Sources 


pursuit of pleasure. Knowing himself for 
a “spendthrift,” Samuelson arranged to 
draw only $15 of this a month. 

The dime he saved after a summer of 
work on a North Dakota farm. It paid his 
street car fare to a district fire barn, and 
there he got his lodgings. There, too, he 
cooks his meals and does his laundry. 

He allows himself $2 a month for food. 
Six loaves of bread at two for a nickel is 
the largest single item of food expense. 
A pound of butter at 23 cents lasts him a 
month, oatmeal for breakfast costs 15 
cents monthly, apples 25 cents, sugar 20 
cents, vegetables 40 cents, incidentals 17 
cents. 

‘T am convinced,” Samuelson explained, 
“that wealth adds to the complexity of 
life, establishes a spending routine that 
becomes humdrum and contributes little to 
one’s happiness.”—-Salt Lake Tribune, May 
10, 1932. 

HOW TO LIGHTEN THE TAX LOAD 

The tax load. Practically one-quarter 
of the national income went to the govern- 
ment in 1931. The exact percentage is 
22.1, as compared with 14.4 in 1930 and 6.4 
in 1913. 

When, in a single year, the proportion 
of national income consumed by taxes 
can rise almost eight per cent, it is time 
for the thoughtful citizens to take action. 
The present trend is plain—the United 
States has started on the long, dark road 
that Australia, Germany, England and 
other countries have taken. The result, 
if it keeps to that road, will be the same 
as in those countries—industrial stagna- 
tion, steadily increasing unemployment, 
unbalanced budgets, possibly impairment 
of credit—and, always, even higher taxa- 
tion. 

Government must retrench. exactly as 
businesses and individuals have retrench- 
ed the past two years. It must weed out 
unnecessary departments, banish waste 
and duplication of effort—in short, pro- 
mote thorough efficiency. Present taxes 
have not resulted from the cost of legiti- 
mate governmental functions, but from 
the cost of illegitimate functions—ven- 
tures into the operation or regulation of 
business, efforts to artificially peg prices, 
ete. 

High taxes drive capital away from 
business, and force it into tax-free bonds. 
They make for hoarding and are thus the 


best friends of depression. This tax prob- 
lem is a real problem nowadays—and 
every citizen must face it.—Industrial 
News Review, April, 1932. 


WHEN YOU EAT KING CRAB 

“The Japanese Canned Goods Review,” 
published in Tokyo, contained in its Janu- 
ary, 1932, issue an article on crabmeat 
which shows that three-fourths of the 
total output of Japanese crabmeat in 1931 
was caught in Soviet waters. Of the 
407,000 cases of crabmeat canned, 305,000 
cases, or 74 per cent, came from the 
waters of Soviet Kamchatka. The bulk 
of the catch consists of the famous King 
Crab, which is caught only in the Northern 
waters of the Pacific, mear the Soviet 
coast. The Japanese land canneries oper- 
ate on the basis of special concessions and 
the floating canneries process the crabs in 
Soviet waters—Economic Review of the 
Soviet Union, May 1, 1932. 

THE COLD, HARD FACTS 

The Nation cannot tax itself rich. It 
cannot dole itself back to prosperity. The 
states with relief problems on their hands 
cannot get any additional money to spend 
by piping their funds to Washington in 
the form of taxes and getting them back 
again as gifts or loans. Inevitably they 
would lose some of it on the way. In 
addition they would have the aggravation 
of seeing their own money, which they 
could administer themselves much more 
economically, managed by a string of red 
tape leading to the desk of some Wash- 
ington bureau clerk.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


REOPENING OF SMELTER SE7: 
200 JOBS SEEN 

The return of 200 men to work in Mur- 
ray furnaces of the American Smelting 
and Refining company was forecast Wed- 
nesday by William J. O’Connor, company 
manager, on his return from an eastern 
business trip. Mr. O’Connor said that his 
company hopes to resume operations at 
the Murray plant some time in May. The 
smelter has been idle since March 16. 

“There is a more hopeful spirit in the 
east,” Mr O’Connor said. “No longer is 
there a din of complaint. A difficult situ- 
ation is admitted now” he added “but peo- 
ple have ceased complaining and have gone 
to work to improve conditions. People are 
now planning and doing constructive 
things.”—Salt Lake Tribune, May 1, 1932. 
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Athletic Associations 


UNITED STATES SMELTING REFINING AND MINING COMPANY 


Reported by A. L. Logan 
Accounting Department, U. S. S. R. & M. Co., Salt Lake City 


THE MIDVALE PLANT ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 

It is generally conceded that the year 
41931 was a very successful one from an 
athletic viewpoint for the various organi- 
zations of the company in this vicinity. 
New friends were made and a spirit of 
good sportsmanship prevailed at all our 
athletic contests. Believing that these 
should be continued and that this spirit 


~~ 


> 


should be amplified this year, the boys at 
the Midvale Plant decided that this aim 
could be better carried out by the forma- 
tion of an athletic organization. 

A group met on Friday, May 6, 1932, 
and drew up tentative plans for bringing 
into being such an organization. It was 
to be known as “The Midvale Plant Ath- 
letic Association” and was to be officered 
by an executive committee of three mem- 
bers and a secretary-treasurer. It was 
pointed out that it would be rather diffi- 
cult to get all the members of the associa- 
tion together at one time to vote for these 
officers so an alternate plan of selection 
was decided upon. A list of members 
eligible to hold office was compiled and 
each member given a ballot upon which to 
mark his choice for the four officers. The 


committeeman receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes would be chairman while the 
next two highest would fill out the com- 
mittee. A secretary-treasurer was to be 
selected in the same manner. 

Carrying out this plan an election was 
held Tuesday, May 17, 1932, at which time 
the following set of officers were elected: 


K. H. Hunter, chairman; C. A. Lemke and 
J. L. Meyers for committeemen, and F. J. 
Schuster for secretary-treasurer. 

This is a step in the right direction and 
we are expecting big things from it. 

SSeS 
ATHLETIC PONIES 

In 1929 Whichone, a two-year-old colt, 
ran % of a mile in 1 minute, 19 3/5 sec- 
onds, carrying a man weighing 125 pounds. 
The owner of Whichone made $105,730 on 
this race. High Strung, another two-year- 
old, beat this record by 3/5 of a second 
and won for its owner, $97,990 in 1930. 
In 1931, Green Chase covered three miles 
in 5 minutes, 39 2/5 seconds, carrying a 
man weighing 140 pounds; the owner made 
$28,250 on the race. On August 20, 1890, 
Bob Wade, a four-year-old, ran 4 of a 
mile at Butte, Montana, in 21 minutes 4 
second, carrying a man weighing 122 
pounds. 

Twenty-six years ago Dan Patch paced 
one mile at St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1 min- 


ute, 55 seconds, being paced by a runner. 
On November 30, 1903, he paced a mile 
against time in two minutes, 4% seconds. 
In the same town and the same day, he 
paced two miles in 4 minutes, 17 seconds. 
Dan Patch is one of the few horses who 
never saw another go by him. His driver 
stated that Dan Patch didn’t need any 
coaching, he merely rolled his eyes around 
when the other equine came along side 
and stepped right out and left the other 
horse behind. 

The largest amount of money ever won 
in one year on American tracks was by 
Gallant Fox who, in 1930, gathered $308,- 
275 for its owner. Some of these nags 
weren’t cheap. Tracery sold for $265,000; 
Rock Sand for $150,000, and some two 
dozen others for various amounts from 
$50,000 to $100,000. 

Purses and stakes on American running 
tracks have increased from $5,420,381 in 
1906 to $13,674,160 in 1930. 


—— 
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How to Visit Hoover Dam 


GREATEST ENGINEERING PROJECT EASILY REACHED BY T 
VISITORS OURISTS AND 


Now that Hoover dam, one of the 
world’s greatest engineering projects, is 
well under way and construction work is 
rapidly progressing, thousands of people 
are wondering how to view this vast un- 
dertaking and how to reach Hoover dam 
with the least expenditure of time and 
money. 

Hoover dam is located in Black Canyon 
of the Colorado river about 30 miles south- 
east of Las Vegas, Nevada, thriving divi- 
sion point city on the main line of the 
Union Pacific System, 334 miles northeast 
of Los Angeles and 445 miles southwest of 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Boulder City, Nevada, the new town 
being built by the government to house 
the force of workmen, engineers and of- 
ficials engaged in building the dam, is 
situated about six miles due west from 
the damsite and is reached by a new 
branch line from Las Vegas, recently 
built by the Union Pacific System to 
transport materials and passengers to and 
from the dam. 

The reservoir created by the building 
of Hoover dam will be the largest arti- 
ficial lake in the world. It will be 115 
miles in length with a maximum width 
of eight miles and will have a shore line 
of 550 miles. 

The Hoover Dam project will require 
about six and one-half years to complete 
and will cost $165,000,000, including $2,- 
000,000 for the construction of Boulder 
City. 

This expenditure, great as it is, repre- 
sents less than one-half the total outlay, 
when the huge auxiliary project, the Los 
Angeles Aqueduct is included. The com- 
munities of Southern California have 
voted bond issues of $222,000,000 to con- 
struct a giant conduit that will convey 
water for domestic purposes over moun- 
tains and desert a distance of approxi- 
mately 265 miles—by far the most stu- 
pendous enterprise of its kind in history. 

Great, not only in its magnitude, it is 
also great in the many far-reaching re- 
sults that will accrue from its completion. 
By holding the waters of the Colorado in 
leash during the flood period, it will stop 
forever the periodical flood ravish which 
has already cost millions. At the same 


time it will preserve the excess waters for 
distribution during the dry season, making 


available an increased supply that will 
irrigate over 2,000,000 more acres. 

It will do this and still provide a supply 
of domestic water sufficient for a popu- 
lation of more than 10,000,000 in South- 
ern California. And lastly it will, while 
serving these major purposes, generate 
electric energy nearly twice as great as 
is produced by Niagara Falls. 

Known for a period of years by its 
original name of Boulder dam, this 
colossal enterprise was rechristened Sep- 
tember 17, 1930, by Secretary of the 
Interior, Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, in 
honor of the President of the United 
States, in recognition of his efforts in its 
behalf. 

The Hoover Dam project has three 
major divisions: The dam in Black Can- 
yon and reservoir; the huge power plant 
at the base of the dam and the All- 
American Canal—a great water-way that 
will irrigate a vast new area in Imperial 
Valley, California. 

The power generated by this immense 
plant will be allocated as follows: State 
of Arizona, 18 per cent; state of Nevada, 
19 per cent; Metropolitan Water District, 
86 per cent; smaller municipalities, 6 per 
cent; city of Los Angeles, 13 per cent, 
and Southern California Edison Company 
9 per cent, (Total 101 per cent ?—Kditor.) 

The power will be paid for at the rate 
of one and sixty-three one-hundredths 
mills per kilowatt-hour for the primary 
or firm power and one-half mill for the 
secondary or dump power. The revenue 
thus derived from the sale of power will 
be $7,057,900 the first year of operation, 
decreasing to an average of $6,500,000 per 
year over the 50-year repayment period. 

The income from the sale of power will 
be used to pay the expenses of operation 
and maintenance of works incurred by the 
United States and the cost of construction 
of the dam and power plant, with interest, 
within a 50-year period. Excess revenues 
above amortization requirements will be 
used, 6214 per cent to flood control re- 
payment and 18% per cent each to Ari- 
zona and Nevada. 

The greatest measured discharge of the 
river at the dam-site was 200,000 cubic 
feet per second. However, it is estimated 
that in 1884 the discharge was in excess 
of 300,000 cubic feet per second. 
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The smallest measured discharge at the 
dam-site was 1,200 cubic feet per second 
and the average is 22,000 cubic feet per 
second, with an average annual run-off of 
15,700,000 acre-feet. 

One of the three major features of the 
Hoover Dam project is the building of the 
All-American Canal at a cost of $38,500,- 
000. This canal will carry waters of the 
Colorado river to the Imperial and Coa- 
chella Valleys in California. 

The cost of building the All-American 
Canal will be returned to the government 
under a repayment contract with the vari- 
ous irrigation districts. There, will, how- 
ever, be no charge for the use, storage or 
delivery of water for irrigation or water 
for potable purposes. 

Of the irrigable lands under the Hoover 
Dam project, the ownership is vested as 
follows: Government, 44 per cent; pri- 
vate, 40 per cent; state 1 per cent; rail- 
road, 2 per cent; Indian, 8 per cent, and 
entered, 5 per cent. 

There are no public lands under the dam 
open to homestead entry as the govern- 
ment has withdrawn all public lands until 
after the dam is completed and water can 
be supplied for irrigation purposes, which 
will not be before 1938. When they are 
re-opened for entry, ex-service men will 
be given preference for a period of three 
months after date of opening.—Union 
Pacific Magazine, May, 1932. 

es 
OSTWALD PASSES 

Professor Wilhelm Ostwald was born 
September 2, 1853, at Riga, Latvia, and 
died April 4, 1932, at Brossbothen, Ger- 
many. He was the 1909 Nobel chemical 
prize winner, the recognized founder of 
the modern science of physical chemistry 
and propounded the so-called doctrine of 
colors. For nineteen years he held the 
professorship of the chair of chemistry at 
Leipzig and his laboratory became the 
mecca of a new group of scientists inter- 
ested in the physical side of chemistry. 
He visited this country in 1905 as an ex- 
change professor and lectured at Harvard 
and Columbia. He retired from the teach- 
ing profession in 1906 to devote his entire 
energy to research problems. Perhaps his 
most notable achievement was the discov- 
ery of a process for oxidizing ammonia to 
form nitrous oxides using a platinum 
catalyst. He was the author of numerous 
scientific books and co-founder of a Ger- 
man publication devoted to physical chem- 
istry.—Chemical Markets, May, 1932. 
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Utah Railway Company 
Notes 


A. J. KIRKHAM, Correspondent 
Martin, Utah 


Material Accountant Dorsey spent sev- 
eral days in this vicinity during the 
month checking up the material situation 
in this district. 

J. F. Wible, stenographer in the super- 
intendent’s office at Martin, in company 
with his family, spent a short vacation at 
Alliance, Nebraska, at a home-coming re- 
ception with their families. Mr. Wible re- 
ports a very enjoyable trip, however he 
informs us that conditions in the west are 
not on a par with those as far east as 
Alliance; conditions seem to be much 
more favorable in this part of the country. 

We received with deep regret informa- 
tion of the passing of W. A. Nash, night 
chief dispatcher of the D. & R. G W. 
Railroad Company at Salt Lake City, on 
Monday, May 16. Mr. Nash was well 
known by the operators and dispatching 
forces of our company, a number of them 
having worked with Mr. Nash over a pe- 
riod of many years. Our sympathies are 
extended to relatives and friends. 

During the month, a contract was 
awarded to Mr. William Lewis of Helper 
for the exterior painting and interior re- 
finishing of a number of company houses 
at Martin, Utah. The work is now pro- 
gressing in very satisfactory manner and 
from the excellent showing that Con- 
tractor Lewis is making, it will add con- 
siderably to the looks of the property at 
Martin. 

Your correspondent received word on 
the evening of May 18 of the death of his 
brother-in-law, W. A. Spere of the Spere 
Tent and Awning Company of Salt Lake 
City. Mr. Spere had been in ill health 
for some time past. 

Engineer M. of W. & S. Beveridge has 
been elected to attend a special commit- 
tee meeting of the A. R. E. A. at Chicago 
on May 23. Mr. Beveridge anticipates 
being away for approximately one week 
to ten days. 

—++——_ 


FOR BEING A GOOD BOY 


St. Peter: “And here is your golden 
harp.” 

New Arrival: “How much is the first 
payment?” 
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Are Parents Crazy? 


No one who even casually observes the 
most conspicuous social phenomena of 
these times can doubt that all parents are 
in some degree demented. Their craziness 
yaries largely, of course, in degree and 
characteristics. 

Not long ago, in a community with 
which I happen to be most familiar there 
was a spectacular court trial in which one 
terribly frightened boy brushed close to 
the electric chair. He had used a shotgun 
to blow a large hole clear through another 
lad of his own age. The cause of the 
trouble was a girl scarcely past her mid- 
dle ’teens. 

Listening to the frightened yet insolent 
yoices of these pitiless strays of very 
wealthy families, one was reminded some- 
how of the Wild Children of Russia. The 
Wild Children of Russia were victims of 
lawlessness and poverty. The children in- 
yolved in this near tragedy—who had 
known drunkenness, dissipation, passion, 
love and murder before the age of twenty 
—were victims of lawlessness and riches. 


In contemplating the countless evi- 
dences indicating general mild dementia 
in all parents, however, the figure that 
looms first in my mind is that of Jim. 

I first encountered Jim a few years ago 
when he was about sixteen. He was a 
tall boy for his age, with deeply bronzed 
face, and he looked somehow magnificent 
in stained overalls. His maner was direct 
and courteous. There was a kind of shy 
and smiling but you-be-damned air about 
him. Jim was very fond of his mother 
and very gentle when he spoke to her. 
In those days he wanted to be an engi- 
neer of one sort or another. His tousled 
head was always buried under the hood 
of the farm tractor. He read much in 
books of his own selection that had to do, 
for the most part, with the heroic ac- 
complishments of great men in the past. 

In an ill-starred hour Jim’s father de- 
cided that Jim should go to college and to 
college Jim went. The sanctuary of cul- 
ture in which Jim found himself was one 
of those five-and-ten-cent institutions in 
which they teach a little of everything 
from Sanskrit to dishwashing. 

Jim read a little of Freud, a little of 
Einstein and much of Schopenhauer. He 
was lectured on the New Freedom by 
youths quite as green intellectually as 
himself. Within a year he knew that, 


biologically speaking, he was true brother 
to the tadpoie; that parental affection is 
likely to weigh one down with unhealthy 
complexes. Partly in classes and partly 
among his associates he learned that one 
should not have repression of any sort and 
that all loyalties are due to unwholesome 
delusions inherited from the past. 


When I last saw Jim he was part of a 
company of young men who appeared as 
if they had been discovered in damp earth 
under a stone. He had achieved a leer 
and he smelt of gin. He talked a singu- 
lar language only vaguely reminiscent of 
English which he appeared to have picked 
up from the newspaper comics. All his un- 
conscious dignity and grace had left him. 

Jim is in process of being educated. 

The public “educational” system is, I 
think, final and overwhelming proof of 
the craziness of American parenis. The 
country is burdened down with million- 
dollar school buildings in which two-cent 
educational systems are jealously adminis- 
tered. 

Lately I was guided through one of 
those wondrous places. It was more 
elaborate and gorgeous than any univer- 
sity interior I had ever seen. Yet not one 
child in it could have written two sen- 
tences of decent English. Such schools 
are built and maintained at staggering 
expense, not to benefit children but to 
gratify the vanity of dull-minded com- 
munities. Their function, to state briefly, 
is to deny the children of the country even 
the rudiments of an education in the 
realities of life. 

When I become dictator in the United 
States I shall pass a law under which 
parents will be required to go on trial and 
take the full measure of all punishment 
provided for any crimes committed by 
children under sixteen years of age.—The 
Houghton Line, May, 1932. 

—— 


HOW PARENTS STAND 

Children, like dogs, have so sharp and 
fine a scent that they detect and hunt out 
everything—the bad before all the Test. 
They also know well enough how this or 
that friend stands with their parents; and 
as they practice no dissimulation what- 
ever, they serve as excellent barometers 
by which to observe the degree of favor 
or disfavor at which we stand with their 
parents.— Goethe. 
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The San Juan Country 
SEVENTH OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES 
By EDGAR M. LEDYARD 


Utah brags about its carrots, celery, 
potatoes, apples, alfalfa seed and mineral 
products. It’s fortunate in these days of 
depression that the unemployed along 
transcontinental highways do not know 
how the quality of human flesh is im- 
proved after a trip through Utah or a 
sojourn here. 

In 1846 the Donner party crossed Utah; 
were later snow bound in the Sierras at 
Donner Lake, California. Where tourists 
now swallow hot dogs “during the pause 
that refreshes,” the survivors of the Don- 
ner party sat in what were known for 
years as “Cannibal Cabins” and like the 
“Crew of the Nancy Brig,” watched their 
numbers decrease in arithmetical depres- 
sion. 

In 1873 a party of Salt Lakers, who 
should have been well cured and delecta- 
ble due to a long residence in Utah, set 
out for the San Juan mountains. If you 
are making historical notes on the San 
Juan country, one of the first incidents 
related by the old timers is an account of 
the cannibalistic fate of this party; “Can- 
ibal Plateau,’ northeast of Lake City, 
commemorates the event. Local legend 
has it that the judge who passed sentence 
on the ultimate cannibal was a Democrat 
and it appears that two men among those 
consumed belonged to the same party. 
Invasion of the Jeffersonian ranks appar- 
ently aggravated the judge more than the 
crime. After sentencing the accused to 
life imprisonment, his concluding remark 
was: “What I most have against you is 
there were only three Democrats in the 
county and you ate two of them.” This 
was, of course, before the days of free 
silver. 

In the “Del Norte Prospector,’ under 
date of Saturday, May 16, 1874, an anony- 
mous free lance wrote an account as fol- 
lows: 

Cannibalism. Later from the Lost Salt 
Lake Party 

“Our correspondent at the Los Pinos 
Indian Agency sends the following addi- 
tional particulars in regard to the fate of 
others of the twenty-one miners who left 
Salt Lake last winter for the purpose of 
going to the San Juan mines by a direct 
route through the mountains. The details 


are horrible and sickening in the extreme: 

“Editor Prospector: In my letter dated 
April 15, I wrote you of the safe arrival 
of Montgomery and ‘Little Frenchy,’ two 
of the unfortunate party of twenty-one 
miners for the San Juan mines from Salt 
Lake. 

“Some few days since an additional de- 
tachment of the same party, composed of 
five men with wagons, arrived here. Their 
names are as follows: John McCoy, Robert 
McGrew, David Toll, G. Tracy and Mc- 
Intosh. These men are in safe, with their 


D. H. Hiil, Proprietor Windsor Hotel, Del 
Norte, in the Nineties. Del Norte was on 
the Old Stage Line to Howardsville. 


stock, minus wagons, which they were 
compelled to leave eighty-five miles from 
here, between the Uncompahgre and Gun- 
nison rivers. In my letter of the 21st, I 
spoke of the arrival of one other of the 
party (A. J. Packer). This man is one of 
the party of six who left Ouray’s camp 
February 9, and which I alluded to with 
fears for their safety. Several of the 
party who have been resting in Saguache, 
anxious for the safety of their comrades, 
determined to request permission of Gen- 
eral Adams and Ouray to search and as- 
certain the fate of their friends. Some of 
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the party were not satisfied with the first 
statement of Packer and consequently 
they had vague suspicions in regard to the 
fate of the five missing men. Upon being 
pushed, and his several contradictory 
statements brought against him, Packer 
confessed to being the only survivor of the 
party, the others having been eaten one 
py one by the surviving ones. He says, 
under oath, that old man Swan died a 


Sa 
4 


Manager’s Residence and Sunnyside Mill, 
Eureka, Colorado, February 11, 1932. 


natural death of hunger, being a very 
weak man, and that he was eaten by the 
test. This gave them a taste for human 
flesh, and they were only glad when Hum- 
phrev died. about four or five days after. 
As the third victim, the butcher, Frank, 
was picked out, he being rather weak and 
exhausted from rheumatism. This hap- 
pened, as Packer says, while he was out 
after wood, and, as his comrades told him, 
accidentally. He was devoured also. Only 
three men were left now, of whom two, 
Packer and Bell, had guns, so naturally, 
when the pangs of hunger were very 
strong again, the third man California, 
was killed and eaten. Some time after 
that, one evening, when they were both 
very hungry again, Packer says that Bell 
struck at him with his rifle, missed him 
and broke his gun against a tree; that he 
(Packer) then killed Bell, and took enough 
flesh from the carcass to satisfy his 
hunger until he reached the Agency, and 
when he arrived he had been foodless for 
two days. The last act of this dreadful 
tragedy was committed only about twenty- 
five miles from the Agency, in Lake 
Packer, and a party is about going out, 
being guided by some Utes, to take what 
testimony they can in the matter. Mean- 
while Packer is in the hands of the magis- 
trate, Squire Downer, who has committed 
him until after the inquest. If his state- 
ment is true the man is more to be pitied 
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than blamed, but some rather suspicious 
circumstances, which will undoubtedly be 
cleared up, may prove, perhaps, that filthy 
lucre had something to do with killing 
the last man, though it is clear that 
Packer must have subsisted on something 
besides rosebuds, he having been fat when 
he arrived here. More anon. Quien Sabe.” 

Under the same date, the editor makes 
the following statement: 

“The ‘California’ who is reported by 
cur correspondent, Quien Sabe, to have 
been killed and eaten by his comrades in 
the unfortunate expedition from Salt Lake 
to the San Juan country, is not the ‘Cali- 
fornia’ well known about Del Norte, and 
one of our most experienced miners. He 
still survives, and the man who attempts 
to eat him would have a tough time of it. 
He is a Tough Customer.” 


Horace A. W. Tabor; Served Colorado as 

Lieutenant Governor and U. S. Senator. 

Erected Tabor Block, Denver. Well Known 
Throughout the San Juan Country. 


It may be that the editor was annoyed 
over the discovery that presumed nuggets 
were low grade ore since he threatened 
early-day racketeers with violence in the 
same issue if Better Business Bureau 
methods were not used in the San Juan 
country. 

“Bogus Nuggets. We have been shown 
several small chunks of ‘truck,’ which 
were left in pawn as gold nuggets, for 
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small amounts of money borrowed from 
those who did not know gold from brass. 
They are generally put up in the shape of 
breast-pins; and it is with sad faces that 
the owners thereof take them from their 
shirt-bosoms and give them over to the 
person who generously gives them a V, 
or an X, (only one-fourth the ‘nugget’s’ 
real worth—?) advance on them, with 
the express understanding that they can 


Follow the Path and Find the Boarding 
House. (Sunnyside Mill) Eureka Colo- 
rado, February 11, 1932. 


have the privilege of redeeming the valu- 
able nugget in so-many days. Of course 
the nuggets are never called for. Now, 
boys, that game is too thin! and you will 
get yourselves into trouble if you persist 
in trying to play it. This community is 
not now, nor never will be, a North 
Platte, Cheyenne, Bryan, (take warning 
from Bryan, however,) or any of those 
points on either the Union Pacific or 
Kansas Pacific railroads. and bear in mind 
that there is ample provision made for at- 
tending to the cases of all persons of that 
character, for we are too poor to pay 
lawyers. So, beware! Look wild! !” 

Most optimistic were reports of rich dis- 
coveries. “The Prospector” of May 16, 
1874, carried the following account of a 
discovery near Eureka: 

“A few days since Mr. Leon Eggers as- 
sayed a small piece of rock taken from 
the Miravel, a silver-bearing lode, situate 
in Animas district, near the Little Giant. 
There was obtained the astonishing yield 
of 995.30 oz., or $1,289.12 per ton. This 
lode, it is said, shows a well defined crev- 
ice upon the surface of considerable width, 
and with good walls. The owners, Matt. 
Babey & Co., who located it during the 
latter part of last fall, intend prosecuting 
the work of its development immediately. 
With such promising indications on the 
surface, and large assays made from top 
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rock, they think they will have one of 
the most valuable lodes in Baker’s Park.” 
Not to be outdone, another prospector 
gave his version of underground riches in 
“The Prospector” under date of July 4, 
1874: 
Another Big Strike 


“Mr. Chas. P. Lumm, who returned from 
the Animas country on Wednesday last, 
has shown us a specimen of brittle silver 
from the Emma Dean lode, which he dis- 
covered a few days ago in the above dis- 
trict. This lode is located about one mile 
ebove Eureka Gulch on the Animas river. 
An assay made in Del Norte shows the 
enormous amount of $2,250 of silver to 
the ton. Mr. Lumm has taken out a solid 
piece of brittle silver which he estimates 
will weieh uoward of 1,uvu0 pounds, and 
his visit to Del Norte is for the purpose 


dob C. McClelland, Proprietor Hot Springs 
Hotel, Noted Health Reso-t, Wagon Wheel 
Gap, in the Nineties. 


of taking up his team to the mines in 
erder to transport this ‘chunk’ of mineral 
to this place. After seeing and hearing 
<0 much, we think seriously of abandoning 
the newspaper business, and engaginz in 
the more profitable calling of an honest 
San Juan miner. Don’t put on too many 
airs, Charley, but recollect you yourself 
were once poor like the rest of us.” 

In the same issue one of the local gigilos 
was warned to pay up or be posted, 
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“Notice. All parties indebted to me are 
requested to settle up before Saturday 
next, as I will then publish a dead-beat 
list in the Prospector. There is a certain 
fine-haired youth who holds an official 
position that this notice is particularly ad- 
dressed to. Take warning. M. LaB.” 

It may have been all “bull,” but there 
was another great discovery reported in 
the vicinity of Eureka. 

A Rich Discovery 

“Harry Bull came down this week from 
the Park, and brought with him some 
very rich specimens from a gold lode 
which he has recently discovered and 
located near the Little Giant. ‘he ore is 
very similar in appearance to that of the 
Little Giant, and shows free gold in abun- 
dance, visible to the naked eye.” 

The leading editorial on July 4, 1874, 
was captioned, “The Glorious Fourth.” It 
must have been glorious if items which 
appeared in the local column had any 
pull: 

“For ice cool lager to-day, go to the 
Bismark hall. Fritz will set "em up as 
fast as you call for them, and no ques- 
tions asked.” 

“The best beer in town will be dished 
out by Conrad Patz, to-day at his saloon, 
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epposite the post office. 
the Professor.” 


“The boys of this office are under ob- 
ligations to Mr. Wm. Bingel, for a keg of 
superior lager beer. We join with them in 
pronouncing the aforesaid article first 
class Do so again Mr. B.” 

“This being Independence day, you can- 
not do better than go to Babey’s Hall and 
get a mint julip, a brandy smash, a long 
lemonade and a short whiskey punch, and 
you will be happy.” 

“Gentlemen, if you wish to spend a few 
hours pleasantly just drop into the Crite- 
rion, the best of wines, liquors and cigars 
constantly on hand, and good music in at- 
tendance. Song and dance by ‘Little 
Freddie.’ ” 


Drop in and see 


Social Event 
Nowadays roadhouse dances, which are 
the enly conventional ones known, don’t 
begin until 10 or 11 o’clock since it is 
necessary that the protecting pall of dark- 
ness fall over the revelers before they can 
set ginned up. But the social event of 
the Fourth was shoved ahead four or five 

hours at Del Norte in 1874. 
“The Ball. It is to be hoped that a large 
party will greet Prof. Patz and the Quad- 
rille Band at the Summit House this eve- 


it 
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HERSERT M.FERMeL 


Wagon Wheel Gap a Half Century Ago. Through the Gorge Cut by the Rio Grande de! 
Norte, Prospectors, Miners, Merchants and Settlers Swarmed into the San Juan Coun- 
try. Reproduction from the Holiday Edition, San Juan Prospector, December 30, 18382. 
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ning, as all the necessary arrangements 

have been completed to insure a good 

time for everybody. At the request of the 

ladies, dancing will commence at 6 o’clock 

p. m., sharp. Let all attend promptly.” 
Alaska Item 

Under date of August 8, 1874, the editor 
paid his jealous respects to the then new 
North Eldorado through a clipping which 
apparently suited his purpose exactly. 

“Stickeen Mines. The steamer Califor- 
nia arrived at Portland from Sitka on 
Sunday evening. She brought eighty 
miners from Wrangel, and two hundred 
more were expected there daily, on their 
way home. They bring discouraging news. 
The rush has been too great for the small 
number of paying claims discovered. A 
correspondent writing from there to the 
‘Call’ states that many men are leaving 
every day, while others are constantly ar- 
riving. Those going out have been forced 
to do so, by reason of a lack of means to 
procure provisions until the season opens, 
and will naturally tell hard stories about 
these mines; but many with whom he has 
conversed say they intend coming back in 
about a month, if they can procure provi- 
sions at the landing. The country has 
been very much overrated, and unless 
other diggings are struck this season, will 
not be of a capacity for more than two 
thousand men.—Mining Review.” 

Utah Item 

What would happen to those who pur- 
chased a mine in Utah was also set forth 
by the editor in the following special item: 

“They are blessed with a ‘live’ woman 
at Alta, Utah. ‘This sweetness locates a 
mining claim, sells it, and then gets her 
husband to shoot the purchaser or his 
representative. That amiable lady has 
evidently solved the difficult problem of 
selling property and yet retaining the 
ownership.” 

A disgusted miner at Baker's Park 
(Silverton) contributed an item in the 
same issue which didn’t find its way into 
the waste basket: 

“Baker’s Park, July 29. Ed. Prospector. 
Can you not assist in securing for our 
‘burg’ something nearer an apology for 
mail service than we possess at present. 
There is a pretence of a pony express 
twice a week from Del Norte, but it would 
be nearer the truth to call it ‘try-weekly,’ 
going down one week and trying to get 
back the next. Someone is at fault, either 
at Del Norte, or beyond; for we occasion- 
ally get a mail with letters nearly a month 
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old, and as for papers, except your own, I 
never getone. A little ‘raking over’ will do 
them no harm, and if anyone squeals, they 
are doubtless the guilty parties. 


“We are crowding the smelting works 
rapidly as possible, but are somewhat de- 
layed by the rainy season. We hope to 
start the saw mill in a week, and the 
smelter in about three weeks from date, 
as you well know it is no child’s play to 
erect works in a country where nearly 
everything must be created as required, 
and, considering this fact, Messrs. Green 
& Co. deserve credit for their enterprise 
and pluck. Ores are plenty; reasonably 


When George W. Howard Was Prosperous 

He Spent His Summers in His Cabin Near 

Howardsville and His Winters in This Fine 
House in Del Norte. 


rich; and when the smelting works are 
completed, will make this a lively camp. 
Miner.” 

Furnace Erected 

But smelting progress along the Animas 
was welcome news, if Del Norte could 
benefit, as shown by the following inser- 
tion on August 8, 1874. 

“Good News. Several parties who have 
come down from the Animas during the 
past week, say that the little pioneer fur- 
nace lately put up in that district is a suc- 
cess. Good. The proprietors of this fur- 
nace are now supplied with ore from the 
Pike’s Peak and Ragland lodes.” 

Gold Panning Classes in 1932 

A Denver paper says that “Professor” 
Barney Fuller, who has panned gold for 50 
years, is teaching 50 vocational students 
correct methods in his art this summer. 
We hope every pan shows color. 


Last Strike 


(All rights reserved) 


Folks air a-sayin’ I’m too old 
To search Mojave’s sands fer gold: 


“Yes, Jim,” says they, “you’ve done enough 
Prospectin’ ’round—you ain’t as tough 


As you was in your younger day; 
Set down an’ rest now, Jim,” they say. 


Well, all my life I’ve knocked around 
The desert, and one time I found 


A nugget that was big enough 
‘lo buy two years supply of stuff 


I needed: span o’ burros, too. 
Now, how’s a body goin’ to do 


As good as that a-settin’ here? 
An’ I recall another year 


When things was slow, an’ work was slack, 
I got staked to a single pack 


Of grub, an’ trailed. That time I struck 
A most consolin’ piece o’ luck. 


I had to dump the coffee tin 
To pack my ninety ounces in. 


An’ old Mojave’s movin’ sands 
Are still a-payin’ off the hands 


Jist as she did back in the old 
Days; payin’ off in gold! 


I’ve got a burro an’ some chuck 
An’ I’m goin’ out to try my luck 


Once more. I know a certain spot 
On Lizard Gulch, where Yancy got 


Some likely colors—but he quit: 
You watch old Jim come home with it. 
= * * * 

Into the desert, I can see 

Old Jim a-faring: patiently 
His burro followed with the pack— 

But “Old Jim” never did come back. 

—Eugene H. Pressey 


Caudal Attraction 


(All rights reserved) 


Eugene H. Pressey was born on the rimrocks of the Snake 
river. Sheep-herding, cattle-punching and mining occupied his 
attention for fifteen years; a decade was spent at sea, during which 
time he lived in many foreign ports. Mr. Pressey has a practical 
slant, keen powers of observation and poetical instincts. “Caudal 
Attraction,” below, “Life—Simplified?” and ‘Last Strike” make 
their first appearance in this issue. These poems and some fifty 
others will appear in a forthcoming volume by Mr. Pressey. We 
herald a future Guiterman, Service or Kipling.—Editor. 


Have you heard, my dear friend, of the primitive men 
Who inhabit the swamps of Brazil? 

Where the jungles are dank and the liquor so rank 
That it burns out the primeval still? 


These men, so I’m told, are a sight to behold; 
It is said they’re a freak anatomical: 

For each of the throng has a tail three feet long— 
Jehosephat! They must be comical! 


And the scientists say, “when these lads are at play 
They perform in a manner most brazen: 
High over the trail they hang by their tail; 
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Their antics are simply amazin’. 


The tropical maids are all jolly brown jades, 
Addicted to primitive dancing: 

When approached by the males, they swing by their tails. 
All this, you may guess, is entrancing. 


One professor averred that he also had heard 
Of a bold and be-tailed brown maiden 

Who frequently pranced in the moonlight sans pants. 
Such practice is surely degradin’. 


So I’m headed for there, where the tropical air 
Is just what the Doctor advises. 

For leisure I yearn, and I’m anxious to learn 
What they’ve got in the way of surprises. 


And if rumor is true, and they do what they do 
In that land that lacks civilization, 
T’'ll surely not fail to grow me a tail 
And make it my permanent station! 
—Eugene H. Pressey 


